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INTRODUCTION. 



The increasing interest in the study of literature in the 
lower schools has inspired the preparation of a great many 
annotated editions of selections from the leading authors ; 
and there are comparatively few classic English writers from 
whose works selections have not been made and edited for 
this purpose. Yet one of the greatest of the world's poets 
has been rarely approached, for teachers have felt that their 
classes could not successfully cope with the peculiar difficul- 
ties of style and obscurity of thought which characterize the 
works of Browning. It is the purpose of this book to render 
such assistance as is necessary to the comprehension of the 
great masterpieces of thought which he has bequeathed to 
the world, and at the same time to stimulate an interest in 
his works which shall lead to further study. 

To the casual reader, Browning's Poetry is not particularly 
attractive. He who would come in contact with the living 
spirit and feel its magnetic power must study, nor be con- 
tent with a mere perusal. At the first reading a poem may 
seem almost devoid of meaning ; a vague, disjointed compo- 
sition without a spark of the inner life. But as the student 
applies himself more closely, the obscurity lightens, the hori- 
zon expands and a new and strange but wondrously attractive 
life is discerned. It is not merely the thought of the author 
in which the reader becomes a participator, but he has en- 
tered into the very heart of the poet and is drinking from 
the hidden springs of his life. 
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There is a peculiar exhilaration which comes from the 
study of such poetry as this that becomes a deep incentive to 
further study ; an exaltation of life and thought such as 
merely sentimental poetry, or that which expresses only the 
culture of intellect can never bring. Browning's poetry is 
peculiarly the poetry of life. He thinks profoundly but he 
lives intensely, and upon a loftier plane than the most oi 
earth's thinkers. His works are so magnetic that when the 
student once comes within their circle of influence he be 
comes thenceforth his disciple, no matter what had been his 
previous predilections or prejudices. More than any othei 
modern author his friends form a cult, bound together by the 
bonds of an intellectual sympathy as strong as ever cementec 
together the disciples of the philosophers of olden times. 

His works are so extensive as to form a literature o. 
themselves. He enters the great fields of intellectual ac- 
tivity and gives to them a new dignity and meaning. Ye 
whatever his theme, pne thought is ever present, treasured ir 
the innermost recesses of his heart and lending a fragrance 
to all his words : — the high mission of human life, the sacred- 
ness of its consecration to the great principles of good. For 
him life is fill e d wtth-joy, as it daily runs its course ; yet it is 
solemn with the tremendous responsibilities eternity lays 
upon it. It is a song of degrees with the prelude sung on 
earth and gradually ascending until its majestic choruses 
echo through the streets of the New Jerusalem. 

Xoutfi is but the preparation for man's^ activity. Old age 
is the climax of earthly life, the fulfillment of the promises 
ofyoutBuand the final stepping-stone by which, we attain the 
wi^Ter'oulloo^, the greater opportunities of the more exuber- 
ant life beyond.. 

Moreover, there are two great principles at war in the 
Universj^-goca^arid evil. QflQ^Lls fi e rnfiQn cnf, evil is ti;^nsi- 
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tory. Nothing g ood can ^fyfiF P^^° ^"/oy What was is now 
and ever shall be. Evil on t he contrary shall finally pass 
a way even as sou nd gives way to silence. It only exists that 
r^horartpr Tp;^y ^^^ fitionger and the good more distinctly de- 

Browning possesses to a marked degree the power of^pro- 

j^rting himgpJf intn thtf> 1iv<>g nf nfhf>rR reimi^ta Jmm him both 

in time and character, and of speaking with their tongues the 
words they might have uttered, yet swept like the raindrops 
from an overhanging tree into the strong current of his own 
thought and made homogeneous with it. Whether it be 
the songs of the " sweet singer of Israel," the wise philoso- 
phy of Abu Ezra or the fateful fancies of Ferishtah the 
Moslem, though true to all the demands of time and person, 
still his life pervades them all, his heart-beat thrills their 
pulses. 

He who studies most profoundly the philosophy of life 
cannot overlook that sentiment wherein it approaches most 
nearly the heart of the great Father, who is Himself the 

essence of love. And Br owning's poetry ir> in<^tinnt with 

lQJtfi*-__It is not too often his theme, but it breathes through 
all his thought and its fragrance exhales from every page of 
his printed works. His sympathies are unbounded by race 
or time. He seeks diligently for the flowers of virtue and 
truth and he cares not whether they bloom in the gardens of 
men or in the desert's sandy wastes. 

His poetry differs from all other poetry ever written. 
. Metre and rhyme are to him the least important elements in 
poetic composition. In one place or another he violates al- 
most every canon of poetics. Nor can his violations of the 
established laws of composition be justified by the common 
plea of poetic license. It is rather the path which a great 
mind H^s cut out for itself through a forest hitherto untracked. 
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Such a mind rises above the bonds of precedent or es- 
tablished usage and becomes a law unto itself. Where a 
common thought must perfect its words so that grammarians 
can find no fault with them, a great thought seeks its fittest 
form of expression nor stops to submit it to the judgment of 
square and compass. It is true that some of his rudeness 
of expression seems to be the result of carelessness, yet even 
then it is the carelessness of a genius whose mission is so 
elevated, so fraught with the highest interests of humanity, 
that garments more or less disordered may not only be for- 
given but even forgotten. 

The simple details of his personal life are of comparatively 
little moment. Yet he who partakes of the richness of his 
intellectual life will not rest content without at least a pass- 
ing acquaintance with the man as he lived and moved among 
men. Very briefly stated the important facts of his life are 
as follows : — 

He was born in Peckham, a suburb of London, May 7, 
1812. His parents were cultured and intelligent, of mixed 
descent from both English, Scottish and German ancestors, 
and dissenters from the Established Church. 

His school education was not extensive. He attended 
private schools until he reached his fourteenth year, and 
afterwards attended a few lectures at University College, 
London, He began early to write poetry. His first 
poem which has been preserved is Pauline which was written 
in 1832. In 1835 he published Paracelsus, and also became^ 
regular contributor to a magazine, the " Monthly Repository. 
In 1838 he visited Russia and Italy, and conceived 5 
warm an affection for the latter country that it became h^ 
favorite haunt. . 

For twenty years his work received but little recognitioi 
He was severely criticised and bitterly attacked. Yet not! 
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ing daunted, he pursued the even tenor of his way, hoping 
that the future would grant him the justice which the present 
denied. 

September 6, 1846, he married the gifted poetess, and alto- 
gether lovable woman, Elizabeth Barrett, and the relations 
which existed between them form almost an ideal of married 
life. The week following their marriage they left England, 
to which country Mrs. Browning's health forbade her to re- 
turn except for short visits. Until her death they made 
their home in Italy and chiefly in Florence, at Casa Guidi, 
which has been made forever famous by Mrs. Browning's 
Casa Guidi Windows and Aurora Leigh. 

la 1861 Mrs. Browning died, and a few months later Mr. 
Browning wrote that most triumphant of all hymns to death, 
" Prospice." Shortly afterward he returned to England to 
live, although he went abroad every year and generally spent 
the autumn in Venice. He died December 12, 1889, and 
on the last day of the year was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

List of Browning's Principal Works with Dates of 

Publication. 
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1843 
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Luria. 




A Sours Tragedy. 


1850 
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1855 
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1864 
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69 The Ring and The Book. 


1871 


Balaustion's Adventure. 
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Fifine at the Fair. 


1873 
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SAUL. 



ANALYSIS. 



This poem is one of Browning's greatest works. In 
majesty, power and the logical development of its motive, it 
is excelled by few in the English language. In its concep- 
tion it is religious and in many places intensely dramatic. 
The scene, upon which it is based, is described in i Samuel, 
xvi., 14-23, and the characters involved are Saul, the great 
first king of Israel, and David, the shepherd lad, who was 
destined to be his successor. 

Saul was subject to periods . of deep mental depression, 
during which he was wont to shut himself up in his pavilion 
and become oblivious to all that was going on around him. ^ tf, .. 
During one of these periods Abner, his friendT^summoneJ^ 
David, who was a skilled musician, to try the effect of his 
music on the disordered mind of the unhappy king. He 
makes the trial and finally succeeds in arousing Saul from 
his apathy and restoring him to his natural condition. 

The next morning, while tending his flocks, he muses over 
the great event of the preceding day and almost uncon- 
sciously enacts again the thrilling scenes. This dramatic 
and thrilling monologue forms the poem. 

When, in obedience to the summons, he approached the 
camp he was met by Abner, who greeted him tenderly yet 
with an intense earnestness which showed how deep an 
apprehension was felt for the king in this crisis of his life. 

Withc^ut delay David hastens to the tent. Entering the 
outer inclosure he pushes the curtains aside and gropes his 
way, in the darkness, to the inner room of the pavilion. As 
his eyes become accustomed to the gloom he sees the 
gigantic figure of the king leaning, inert and apparently 
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lifeless, against the centre-pole. Receiving no answer to 
his salutation he tunes his harp and begins to play. At first 
he tries the simple pastoral tunes with which he is wont to 
beguile his leisure moftieiits, the tunes which call the sheep 
home from the pastures, and cause the quails in the corn- 
land to leave their mates and fly after the player ; also the 
tune which excites the crickets so that for boldness they 
fight one another, and the one which so entrances the shy 
jerboa that, forgetting his fears, he sits a-musing outside his 
sand-house. Surely the music which influences these wild 
creatures will have an effect upon the king. But no, he 
heeds it not. 

Perchance he may be moved by the songs which influence 
mankind in the great events of life. Then follows one 
after another the help-song of the reapers, the funeral march 
of the dead, and the glad chant o^ the marriage-song ; but 
still in vain. 

Now the inspired musician >'*.'-- • harp to songs of 
devotion, the majestic choruse - ot . ■ ; ^ v'., .<? as they go up 
to the altar to celebrate theii I'n'i t tr -^ at last the 

heart of the monarch is toucheo. Me .d vJ !:ack to a 
consciousness of his past, with all i's n.\^\ 'rM«,;y >i sin, 
and a wave of remorseful agony sweeps o\;." ii,\ . \\ :. Nas 
been aroused, but only to despair. 

If David stops here his effort has been wou': ^' 'i i\.:. 
for he has recalled -the king from his insane m.'jl' i« i 
only to plunge him into the agony of despair, i nr- 
unconsciousness than hopeless mental suffering. He^^ 
l ead him onward to forgetful ness of the past and hope 
the future. To this end he sings of the wild joys of livi 
the exuberant happiness of physical existence, and tl 
dwells on the glories and promise of Saul's youth ; his beat 
strength and high ambition^ which have now culminated 
the majesty of royal power. 

He stops, and with sudden inspiration calls aloud t 
king's name. And, as the avalanche starting from the s^ 
mit of some lofty mountain strips its sides of its snA 
mantle, so the garment of melancholy is torn from Saul a 
he stands forth released and aware. Death, truly, is pai 
but life is not yet come. With vacant eyes and folded ati 
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he stands waiting, careless alike of the reproaches of the 

Mst and the duties of the future. 

^O^^hat spell is there to put life into a man just rescued 

'^JPtom death ; to sustain him where song has restored him ? 

He listens to the praise of life, yet for his own part would 

die. Then David remembers his day dreams, when his 

sheep were around him in the pasture and the eagle wheeled 

^Cslow, as in sleep, above his head. And as those old trains 

AJ^ft thought come back he grows surer and his harp makes 

resp6nse to his spirit in a song of the enduring influence of 

character. 

LAs a palm-tree grows from a slender shoot to its full 

stature in order that it may produce its fruit, the date, whose 

wine stanches every wound of man's spirit ; so man's body 

^, grows only that it may perfect the spirit, which shall endure 

Jafter the physical life is crushed out.* ' This truth he seeks 

> to impress upon the king; — Thy flesh may fail, but thy 

r 'deeds shall endure and their glory shall fill the North and the 

^ South. . Thou must die, but is the real Saul dead ? Thy 

tomb shall rise in the vale, buiI^ to the skies to mark the 

spot where the great First King slumbers, but thy fame 

cannot be so confined, for unborn generations shall have 

their part in thy being. Then, first of the mighty, thank God 

that thou art. 

The appeal has at last touched a responsive chord, and 
Saul slowly resumes his old motions and kingly habitudes. 
He adjusts his disordered clothing, smoothes his dishevelled 
locks and sinks back to listen to the last notes of the singer. 
When the last strains have died away he lays his great 
hand upon David's brow and calmly scrutinizes him. Then 
, David's whole soul goes out to him in love and, throwing 

aside his harp, he speaks. 
» He has gone the whole round of creation and pronounced 
I his approval or censure on God's work. He has discovered, 
what at first seemed a paradox, t hat all is lov e, y et law i s 
universal and^. .,&uor eme over al l His owh knowledge 
slirivels away in the presence of "Divine Wisdom ; his own 
forethought is blank, when compared with Infinite Care. Is 
It possible that his love can surpass the love of God .? that he 
would do all for Saul and doubt that God would help him ? 
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Would He have granted him this marvelous dower of life and 
not save and redeem and restore him ? Surely He would inter- 
pose and snatch Saul, the mistake, the failure, the ruin he 
seems now and bid him awake from the dream, the proba- 
tion, the prelude, to find himself set, clear and safe, in a new 
light and new life. The next world's reward and repose; 
|,^re won by the struggles in this. j 

'^ He would help the king ? So would God. If I would 
suffer for him, so would God. The conclusion is irresistible, 
salvation shall be found in Him and by Him shall Saul be 
received with a love which shall forever endure. 
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I. 

Said Abner, " At last thou art come I Ere I tell, ere thou 

speak. 
Kiss my cheek, wish me well 1 " Then I wished it, and did 

kiss his cheek. 
And he, " Since the King, O my friend, for thy countenance 

sent, 
Neither drunken nor eaten have we ; nor until from his tent 
Thou return with the joyful assurance the King liveth yet. 
Shall our lip with the honey be bright, with the water be wet 
For out of the black mid-tent's silence, a space of three days, 
Not a sound hath escaped to thy sen^^nts^ of prayer nor of 

praise, 
To betoken that Saul and the Spirit^ have ended their strife, 
And that, faint in his triumph, the monarch sinks back upon 

life. 

^ Based upon i Samuel xvi. 14-23. 

^ In ancient times various mental ailments, such as depression, insan- 
ity, etc., were attributed to evil spirits, who were supposed to have taken 
possession of the afflicted person. 
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" Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved ! God's child with his 

dew 
On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still living and 

blue 
Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings, as if no wild 

heat 
Were now raging to torture the desert I " 

in. 

Then I, as was meet, 
Knelt down to the God of my fathers, and rose on my feet. 
And ran o'er the sand burnt to powder. The tent was un- 

looped ; 
I pulled up the spear that obstructed, and under I stooped ; 
Hands and knees on the slippery grass-patch, all withered 

and gone. 
That extends to the second enclosure, I groped my way on 
Till I felt where the foldskirts fly open. Then once more I 

prayed. 
And opened the foldskirts and entered, and was not afraid 
But spoke, " Here is David, thy servant ! " And no voice 

replied. 
At the first I saw naught but the blackness ; but soon I de- 
scried 
A something more black than the blackness — the vast, the 

upright 
Main prop which sustains the pavilion : and slow into sight 
Grew a figure against it, gigantic and blackest of all. 
Then a sunbeam, that burst through the tent-roof, showed 

Saul 
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IV. 

He stood as erect as that tent-prop, both arms stretched out 

wide 
On the great cross-support in the centre, that goes to each 

side ; 
He relaxed not a muscle, but hung there as, caught iii his 

pangs 
And waiting his change, the king serpent all heavily hangs, 
Far away from his kind, in the pine, till deliverance come 
With the spring-time, — so agonized Saul, drear^ and stark* 

blind and dumb. 

V. 

Then I tuned my harp — took off the lilies we twine round its 
chords 

Lest they snap 'neath the stress of the noontide — those sun- 
beams like swords 1 

And I first played the tune all our sheep know, as, one after 

one. 
So docile they come to the pen-door till folding be done. 
They are white, and untorn by the bushes, for lo, they have 

fed 
Where the long grasses stifle the water within the stream's 

bed ; 
And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows star 
Into eve and tlie blue far above us, — ^so blue and so far! 

VI. 

— Then the tune, for which quails on the cornland will each 

leave his mate 
To fly after the player ; then, what makes the crickets elate 

1 Gloomy. « Stiff, rigid. 
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Till for boldness they fight one another : and then, what has 

weight 
To set the quick jerboa^ a-musing outside his sand house — 
There are none such as he for a wonder, half bird and half 

mouse ! '^ 

God made all the creatures and gave them our love and our 

fear, 
To give sign, we and they are his children, one family here. 

vn. 

Then I played the help-tune of our reapers, their wine-song, 

when hand 
Grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good friendship, and great 

hearts expand 
And grow one in the sense of this world's life. — And then, 

the last song 

When the dead man is praised on his journey — " Bear, bear 

him along, 
With his few faults shut up like dead flowerets I Are balm 

seeds not here 

To console us ? The land has none left such as he on the 

bier. 

Oh, would we might keep thee, my brother ! " — And then, the 

ghd chant 
Of the marriage, — first go the young maidens, next, she 

whom we vaunt 
As the beauty, the pride «of our dwelling. — And then, the 

great march 
Wherein man runs to man to assist him and buttress an arch 

^ Jerboa, small rodent-mammals, which live in the deserts of Western 
Asia. They travel by short leaps and so rapidly as to appear to be fly- 
ing. 
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Naught can break; who shall harm them, our friends? — 

Then, the chorus intoned 
As the Levites go up to the altar in glory enthroned. 
But I stopped here : for here in the darkness Saul groaned. 

vrii. 

And I paused, held my breath in such silence, and listened 

apart ; 
And the tent shook, for mighty Saul shuddered : and sparkles 

'gan dart 
From the jewels that woke in his turban at once with a 

start. 
All its lordly male-sapphires, and rubies courageous at 

heart. 
So the head : but the body still moved not, still hung there 

erect. 
And I bent once again to my playing, pursued it unchecked, 
As I sang, — 

IX. 

^ " Oh, our manhood's prime vigor ! No spirit feels waste. 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew unbraced. 
Oh, the wild joys of living ! the leaping from rock up to 

rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver 

shock 
Of the plunge in a pool's living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 

* The key-note of this passage is found in the eleventh line " How 
good is man*s life." This exultant glorification of the joys of human 
life has not been excelled by any poet. Notice how perfectly the lan- 
guage, both in structure and rhythm, adapts itself to the joyful spirit of 
the poet. 
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And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust 

divine, [of wine, 

And the locust-flesh^ steeped in the pitcher, the full draught, 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel \^here bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 
How good is man's life, the mere living 1 how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy ! 
Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father,^ whose sword 

thou didst guard [ward ? 

When he trusted thee forth with the armies, for glorious re- 
Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, held up as men 

sung 
The low song of the nearly departed^ and hear her faint 

tongue 
Joining in while it could to the witness, * Let one more attest, 
I have lived, seen God's hand through a lifetime, and all 

was for best I * 
Then they sung thro' their tears in strong triumph* not much 

but the rest. 
And thy brothers, the help and the contest*, the working^ 

whence grew [true : 

Such result as, from seething grape-bundles, the spirit strained 

^ In oriental countries locusts are sometimes used as food. They are 
prepared in various ways. Sometimes they are ground and pounded and 
then mixed with flour and water and made into cakes, or they may be 
boiled or roasted or made into a stew. Perhaps this last method is re- 
ferred to above. 

* The poet proceeds to speak of the various agencies which contrib- 
uted to Saul's life culture; — his father, mother, brothers and friends. 

' The triumphant song of a life well lived. 

* The feelings of sympathy and rivalry which may exist at the same 
time between brothers. 

* " The ifirorking " refers to the preceding clause. 
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And the friends of thy boyhood — ^that boyhood of wonder 

and hope, 
Present promise and wealth of the future beyond the eye's 

scope/ — 
Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch ; a people is thine ; 
And all gifts, which the world offers singly, on one head 

combine ! 
On one head, all the beauty and strength, love and rage 

(like the throe 
That, a-work in the rock, helps its labor and lets the gold go) 
High ambition and deeds which surpass' it, fame crowning 

them, — all 
Brought to blaze on the head of one creature — King Saul ! " 



X. 

And lo, with what leap of my spirit, — ^heart, hand, harp and 

voice. 
Each lifting Saul's name out of sorrow, each bidding rejoice 
Saul's fame' in the light it was made for — as when, dare I 

say. 
The Lord's army, in rapture of service, strains through its 

array, 
And upsoareth the cherubim*-chariot — " Saul ! " cried I, 

and stopped, 
And waited the thing that should follow. Then Saul, who 

hung propped 

1 The meaning is " that boyhood of wonder and hope,** the present 
promise of future success too extended to be compassed by the eye. 
^ Deeds which surpass even the high ambition which inspired them. 

• ** Fame " should be construed as the subject of " rejoice." 

* Cherubim were symbolical figures referred to several times in the 
])ibl^. Cherubim-chi^riot is probably a fangif v|l amusfon, 
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By the tent's cross-support in the centre, was struck by his 

name. 
Have ye seen when Spring's arrowy summons goes right to 

the aim, 
And some mountain, the last to withstand her, that held (he 

alone, 
While the vale laughed in freedom and flowers) on a broad 

bust of stone 
A year's snow bound about for a breastplate, — leaves grasp 

of the sheet ? [feet. 

Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously down to his 
And there fronts you, stark, black, but alive yet, your moun- 
tain of old. 
With his rents, the successive bequeathings of ages untold — 
Yea, each harm got in fighting your battles, each furrow and 

scar 
Of his head thrust 'twixt you and the tempest — all hail, there 

they are I 
— Now again to be softened with verdure, again hold the 

nest 
Of the dove, tempt the goat and its young to the green on 

his crest 
For their food in the ardors of summer. One long shudder 

thrilled 
All the tent till the very air tingled, then sank and was 

stilled 
At the King's self left standing before me, released and 

aware. 
What was gone, what remained? All to traverse 'twixt hope 

and despair. 
Death was past, life not come : so he waited. Awhile his 

right hand [remand 

Held the brow, helped the eyes left too vacant forthwith to 
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To their place what new objects should enter : 'twas Saul j 
as before. 

I looked up and dared gaze at those eyes, nor was hurt any 
more 

Than by slow pallid sunsets in autumn, ye watch from the 
shore, 

At their sad level gaze o'er the ocean — a sun's slow decline 

Over hills which, resolved in stern silence, o'erlap and in- 
twin. 

Base with base to knit strength more intensely : so, arm 
folded arm 

O'er the chest whose slow heavings subsided. 



XI. 

What spell or what charm, 
(For, awhile there was trouble within me), what next should 

I urge 
To sustain him where song had restored him ? — Song filled 

to the verge 
His cup with the wine of this life, pressing all that it^ yields 
Of mere fruitage, the strength and the beauty : beyond,' on 

what fields, 
Glean a vintage more potent and perfect to brighten the 

eye 
And bring blood to the lip, and commend them the cup they 

put by ? 
He saith, " It is good ; '^ still he drinks not : he lets me 

praise life. 
Gives assent, yet would die for his own part. 

1 Referring to " this life ** in the preceding clause* 
^ Beyond the bounds of this life. 
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XII. 

Then fancies grew rife 
Which had come long ago on the pasture, when round me 

the sheep 
Fed in silence — above, the one eagle wheeled slow as in 

sleep ; 
And I lay in my hollow and mused on the world that might 

lie 
'Neath his ken, though I saw but the strip 'twixt the hill and 

the sky : 
And I laughed — " Since my days are ordained to be passed 

with my flocks. 
Let me people at least, with my fancies, the plains and the 

rocks, 
Dream the life I am never to mix with, and image the show 
Of mankind as they live in those fashions I hardly shall 

know! 
Schemes of life, its best rules and right uses, the courage 

that gains. 
And the prudence that keeps what men strive for." And 

now these old trains 
Of vague thought came again ; I grew surer ; so, once more 

the string 
Of my harp made response to my spirit, as thus — 

XIII. 

" Yea, my King," 
I began — " thou dost well in rejecting mere comforts that 

spring 
From the mere mortal life held in common by man and by 

brute : 
In our flesh grows the branch of this life, in pur soul it 

bears fruit, 
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Thou hast marked the slow rise of the tree,-^how its stem 

trembled first 
Till it passed the kid's lip, the stag's antler ; then safely 

outburst 
The fan-branches all round ; and thou mindest when these, 

too, in turn. 
Broke a-bloom and the palm-tree seemed perfect : yet more 

was to learn, 
E'en the good that comes in with the palm-fruit. Our dates 

shall we slight. 
When their juice brings a cure for all sorrow ? or care for 

the plight^ 
Of the palm's self whose slow growth produced them ? Not 

so ! stem and branch 
Shall 'decay, nor be known in their place, while the palm- 
wine shall stanch 
Every wound of man's spirit in winter. I pour thee such 

wine. 
Leave the flesh to the fate it was fit for ! the spirit be thine ! 
By the spirit, when age shall o'ercome thee, thou "still shalt 

enjoy 
More indeed, than at first when, inconscious, the life of a 

boy.^ 
Crush that life, and behold its wine running ! Each deed 

thou hast done "^ 

Dies, revives, goes to work in the world : until e'en as the 

sun 

^ The climax towards which the tree has been tending from the be- 
ginning of its existence is the fruitage, and when that is attained the 
condition of the tree, so far as the present is concerned, is of little 
account. 

2 By the spirit thou shalt enjoy more in old age than at first, when 
unconscious, thou didst enjoy the life of a boy. 
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Looking down on the earth, though clouds spoil him, 

though tempests efface, 
Can find nothing his own deed produced not, must every- 
where trace 
The results of his past summer-prime, — ^so, each ray of thy 

will, 
Every flash of thy passion and prowess, long over, shall 

thrill 
Thy whole people, the countless, with ardor, till they too 

give forth 
A like cheer to their sons, who in turn, fill the South and 

the North 
With the radiance thy deed was the germ of. Carouse in 

the past ! 
But the license of age has its limit : thou diest at last. 
As the lion when age dims his eyeball, the rose at her height. 
So with man — so his power and his beauty forever take 

flight. 
No ! Again a long draught of my soul-wine ! Look forth 

o'er the years ! 
Thou hast done now with eyes for the actual ; begin with the 

seer's ! 
Is Saul dead ? In the depth of the vale make his tomb — ^bid 

arise 
A gray mountain of marble heaped four-square, till, built to 

the skies, 
Let it mark where the great First King slumbers : whose 

fame would ye know ? 
Up above see the rock's naked face, where the record shall 

go 
In great characters cut by the scribe, — Such was Saul, so he 

did; 

With the sage^ directing the work, by the populace chid, — 
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For not half, they'll affirm, is comprised there! WhK 

fault to amend, 
In the grove with his kind grows the cedar, whereon they 

shall spend 
(See, in tablets 'tis level before them) their praise, and record 
With the gold of the graver, Saul's story, — the statesman's 

great word 
Side by side with the poet's sweet comment. The river's 

a-wave 
With smooth paper-reeds grazing each other when prophet- 
winds rave : 
So the pen gives unborn generations their due and their 

part 
In thy being ! Then, first of the mighty, thank God that 

thou art J " 

XIV. 

And behold while I sang^ . . . but O Thou who didst grant 

me, that day. 
And, before it, not seldom hast granted thy help to essay, 
Carry on and complete an adventure, — my shield and my 

sword,^ 
In that act where my soul was thy servant, thy word was my 

word, — 
Still be with me, who then at the summit of human endeavor 
And scaling the highest, man's thought could, gazed hope- 
less as ever 
On the new stretch of heaven above me — till, mighty to save 
Just one lift of thy hand cleared that distance — God's throne 
from man's grave ! 

1 The action of the poem stops here for a moment but begins again 
with the words — ** my song " in xv. i. 
? ** }/i.y sword and my shield " in apposition wi|h Tl^p^. 



Let me tell out my tale to its ending — my voice to my heart 

Which can scarce dare believe in what marvels last night I 
took part, 

As this morning I gather the fragments, alone with my 
sheep, 

And still fear lest the terrible glory evanish like sleep ! 

For I wake in the gray dewy covert, while Hebron up- 
heaves 

The dawn struggling with night on his shoulder, and Kidron 
retrieves 

Slow the damage of yesterday's sunshine. 

XV. 

I say then, — my song 

While I sang thus, assuring the monarch, and, ever more 
strong, 

Made a proffer of good to console him — he slowly resumed 

His old motions and habitudes kingly. The right hand re- 
plumed 

His black locks to their wonted composure, adjusted the 
• swathes 

Of his turban, and see — the huge sweat that his countenance 
bathes. 

He wipes off with the robe ; and he girds now his loins as of 
yore. 

And feels slow for the armlets of price, with the clasp set 
before. 

He is Saul, ye remember in glory, — ere error had bent 

The broad brow from the daily communion ;^ and still, 
though much spent 

* Communion with God. The bent brow indicates a turning away 
from God who is above. 
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Be the life and the bearing that front you, the same, God 

did choose, 
To receive what a man may waste, desecrate, never quite 

lose.^ 
So sank he along by the tent-prop till, stayed by the pile 
Of his armor and war-cloak and garments, he leaned there 

awhile. 
And sat out my singing, — one arm round the tent-prop to 

raise 
His bent head, and the other hung slack — till I touched on 

the praise 
I foresaw from all men in all time, to the man patient 

there ; 
And thus ended, the harp falling forward. Then first I was 

'ware 
That he sat, as I say, with my head just above his vast 

knees 
Which were thrust out on each side around me, like oak 

roots which please 
To encircle a lamb when it slumbers. I looked up to know 
If the best I could do had brought solace : he spoke not, 

but slow 
Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he laid it with 

care 
Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my brow : thro' 

my hair 
The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my head, 

with kind power — 
All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men do a flower. 

^ The sense of this passage is as follows : — And still, though the life 
and the bearing that front you are much spent, he is the same Saul 
whom God chose to receive those divine attributes of manhood, which 
the recipient may waste and desecrate but never quite lose. 
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Thus held he me there with his great eyes that scrutinized 

mine — 
And oh, all my heart how it loved him ! but where was the 

sign? 
I yearned — " Could I help thee, my father, inventing a 

bliss, 
I would add, to that life of the past, both the future and 

this ;i 
I would give thee new life altogether, as good, ages hence. 
As this moment, — had love but the warrant, love's heart to 

dispense I "^ 

xvr. 

Then the truth came upon me. No harp more — no song 
more P outbroke — * 

XVII. 

^' I have gone the whole round of creation : I saw and I 

spoke ; 
I, a work of God's hand for that purpose, received in my 

brain 
And pronounced on the rest of his handwork — returned him 

again 
His creation's approval or censure : I spoke as I saw : 
I report, as a man may of God's work — all's love, yet all's 

law. 

^ Refers to bliss. 

* To confer. 

. * They have served their purpose. The heart of the singer now goes 
out to the king in speech. Saul is aroused and there is no longer need 
of music to influence him. 

* "Outbroke" that is David broke out (in speech.) 
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Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. Each faculty 

tasked 
To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where a dew-drop 

was asked. [bare. 

Have I knowledge } confounded it shrivels at Wisdom laid 
Have I forethought? how purblind, how blank, to the 

Infinite Care! 
Do I task any faculty highest, to image success 1 
I but open my eyes, — and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the 

clod. 
And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it 

too) 
The submission of man's nothing- perfect to God's all-com- 
plete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to his feet. 
Yet with all this abounding experience, this deity known, 
I shall dare to discover some province, some gift of my own. 
There's a faculty pleasant to exercise, hard to hoodwink, 
I am fain to keep still in abeyance (I laugh as I think) 
Lest, insisting to claim and parade in it, wot ye, I worst 
E'en the Giver in one gift. — Behold, I could love if I 

durst ! 
But I sink the pretension as fearing a man may o'ertake 
God's own speed in the one way of love : I abstain for love's 

sake.^ 

1 In this passage his soul speaks from the narrow range of human 
vision. In the passage which follows, the horizon expands and he 
catches a glimpse of the depth and fulness of God*s love, which so far 
transcends the possibilities of man*s love, that no comparison can be 
instituted between them. 
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— What, my soul ? see thus far and no farther ? when doors 

great and small, 
Nine and ninety flew ope at our touch, should the hundredth 

appall ? [all ? 

In the least things have faith, yet distrust in the greatest of 
Do I find love so full in my nature, God's ultimate gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it ? Here, the 

parts shift ? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator, — the end, what 

began ? 
Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 
And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, who yet alone 

can ? 
Would it ever have entered my mind, the bare will, much 

less power. 
To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the marvellous dower 
Of the life he was gifted and filled with ? to make such a 

soul, 
Such a body, and then such an earth for insphering the 

whole ? 
And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest) 
These good things being given, to go on, and give one 

more, the best ? 
Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the 

height 
This perfection, — succeed, with life's dayspring, death's 

minute of night ?^ 
Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul the mistake, 
Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now, — and bid him 

awake 



^ Succeed death's minute of night with life's dayspring ; that is, cause 
death to give way to eternal life. 
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From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself 

set 
Clear and safe in new light and new life, — a new harmony 

yet 
To be run and continued, and ended — who knows? — or 

endure ! 
The man taught enough by life's dream, of the rest to make 

sure ; 
By the pain-throb, triumphantly winning intensified bliss, 
And the next world's reward and repose, by the struggles in 

this. 

XVIII. 

"I believe it! 'Tis thou, God, that givest, 'tis I who 

receive : 
In the first is the last, in thy will is my power to believe. 
All's one gift : thou canst grant it moreover, as prompt to 

my prayer, 
As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms to the air. 
From thy will, stream the worlds, life and nature, thy dread 

Sabaoth.^ 
/will ? — the mere atoms despise me I Why am I not loth 
To look that, even that in the face too ? Why is it I dare 
Think but lightly of such impjiiss^ap^e ? What stops my 

despair? -fxd-^^^ 

This ; — 'tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what 

man Would do P 
See the King — I would help him, but cannot, the wishes fall 

through. 

* The Greek form of a Hebrew word which means armies or hosts. 
It refers to " worlds, life and nature." 

'•^ " What I aspired to be and was not comforts me." Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, 
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Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to 

enrich, 
To fill up his life, starve ray own out, I would — knowing 

which, 
I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through rae 

now ! 
Would I suffer for him that I love ? So wouldst thou — so 

wilt thou I 
So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost 

crown — 
And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 
One spot for the creature to stand in ! It is by no breath, 
Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with 

death! 
As thy love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 
Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being beloved ! 
He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall 

stand the most weak. 
' Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for ! my flesh, that 

I seek 
In the Godhead ! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever : a Hand like this 

hand . 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee ! See the 

Christ stand I "^ 



XIX. 

I know not too well how I found my way home in the night. 
There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to right, 

^ A prophetic utterance. Jesus Christ was a descendant in direct 
line from David. 
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Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware : 

I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as strugglingly 
there. 

As a runner beset by the populace famished for news — 

Life or death.^ The whole earth was awakened, hell loosed 
with her crews ; 

And the stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and 
shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge^; but I 
fainted not, 

For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, sup- 
pressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and holy behest, 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to 
rest. 

Anon at the dawn, all that trouble had withered from earth — 

Not so much, but I saw it die out in the day's tender birth ; 

In the gathered intensity brought to the gray of the hills ; 

In the shuddering forests' held breath ; in the sudden wind- 
thrills ; 

In the startled wild beasts that bore oft, each with eye sid- 
ling still 

Though averted with wonder and dread ; in the birds stiff 
and chill 

^ '* Life or death ** referring to news. 

^ The poet beheld all nature glowing with those emotions which 
burned with such intensity in his own breast. Angels and heavenly 
cohorts had come to listen to his prophecy and the air was full of eager 
spirits ; the forces of the earth were awakened, and hell had unloosed 
her demon crews as the echoes of his song resounded in her depths. 
The very stars beat with emotion. But the Hand which impelled him 
suppressed the tumult and the earth sank to rest in rapture. The new 
law was felt by all creatures. The flowers reflected it from their faces, 
and the little brooks murmured with hushed voices, *' E'en so, it is so I ', 
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That rose heavily, as I approached them, made stupid with 

awe : 
E'en the serpent that slid away silent, — he felt the new law. 
The same stared in the white humid faces upturned by the 

flowers ; • 

The same worked in the heart of the cedar and moved the 

vine bowers : 
And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent and 

low. 
With their obstinate, all but hushed voices — " E'en so, it is 

sol" 



RABBI BEN EZRA. 



ANALYSIS. 

In this poem Browning speaks, with marvellous power 
and adaptability, in the person of an old Jewish Rabbi, who 
lived in Europe early in the twelfth century. He was dis- 
tinguished as a philosopher, theologian and poet, and has 
left behind numerous works, some of which have proved to 
be permanent contributions to the world's literature. 

The most striking feature in the poem is the poet's esti- 
mnate of old age. He views it not as a period of intellectual 
^decline, but as the life's consummation ; the period in which 
^he harvests of life- culture are reaped ; the summit from 
/'^^which the deeds of youth and manhood are reviewed and 
I judged. 

^ He speaTcs at length upon the u^es^f-adversity anH t^A 
xelatjonsthat exist between the soul and body. " Youth is 
^ither retrogressive, gofng back towards the brute, or pro- 
rViressive, moving onward and upward toward the angel. If 
'' the former, then the soul becomes the servant of the flesh ; 
If the latter, then the flesh helps the soul and each faculty 
^f the animal nature becomes an instrument in the attain- 
ment of soul-perfection." 

Another striking thought is that the measure oLsuccess in 
life is not the mass of work done ; that which the world can 
weigh and measure ; but rather unfulfilled as^jxatipns, imma- 
ture instincts and unsuje purposes; 'all that we would be but- 
cgjaia^not; tliese make up the measure'of our worth in God% 
sight. 

/The poem closes with the beautiful simile of the Potter's 
v^heel. God is the Potter ; we are the clay ; and Time is the 
wheel. The final purpose' of it all is put in sublime irhagery : 
— "We are Heaven's consummate cup fashioned to slake 
God's thirst." 
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• RABBI BEN EZRA. 

Grow old along with me ! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made :* 

Our times are hi His hand 

Who saith, " A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half : trust God : see all, nor be afraid ! '' 

* II. 
Not that,* amassing fldwers^ 
Youth sighed, " Which rose make ours, 
Which lily leave and then as best recall ? " 
Not that, admiring stars, ^"" 

It yearned, " Nor Jove, nor Mars : * , 

Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends them 
all ! " 

III. 
Not for such hopes and fears 
Annulling^ youth's brief years, 
Do I remonstrate : folly wide the mark ! 
Rather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist without. 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark/ 

1 The aged Rabbi seems to be addressing a young friend. 

2 Old age, or the last of life, is the best, and youth is but a prepara- 
tion for it. 

> The whole of this stanza and the first two lines of the next follow, in 
sense, the clause, '* Do I remonstrate." 

^ Be my star nor Jove nor Mars but some figured flame, etc. 

B Causing them to be lived in vain. 

^ The explanation of this passage may be found in the succeeding 
stanza : " The doubts that knowledge brings, instead of implying a 
defecdve intelligence, sting to progress towards tf uth." Jones, 
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IV. 

Poor vaunt of life' indeed, 
Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast 
Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men ; 

Irks care the crop-full bird ? Frets draw the maw-crammed 
beast?* 

V. 

Rejoice we are allied ' 

To That which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive ! 

A spark disturbs our clod ; 

Nearer we hold of God ^ 

Who givts, i a.i V.' Pi-, xr^c^ ^ that take, I must believe. 

VI, 

Thai turns earth's smooiLiicbS rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go I 

Be our joys three-parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the throe \ * 

1 Life would have little to glory in. 

^ An example of harshness and unpoetic treatment which sometimes 
characterizes Browning. " Care " is the subject of " irks," and " doubt " 
the subject of " frets." 

^ Our nature is two-fold ; the merely human, the clod, and the divine. 
The spark which disturbs our lower natures is the divine element in us. 
We are more closely allied to God than to His tribes : — the beasts, the 
birds and the fishes ; more closely allied to the one who provides, than 
to the brutes for whom provision is made. 

^ The rough rather than the smooth helps the development of the 
divine life and incites to action. Paul says : — " For our light a£9iction, 
which is but for a moment worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory." 
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VII. 

For thence, — a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks,-^ 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail : 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me : 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i' the scale.^ 

VIII. 

What is he but a brute 

Whose flesh hath soul to suit, 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play ? 

To man, propose this test — 

Thy body at its best. 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ? ' 

IX. 

Yet gifts should prove their use : 
I own the Past* profuse 
Of power each side, perfection every turn : 
Eyes, ears took in their dole. 
Brain treasured up the whole ; 

Should not the heart beat once " How good to live and 
learn ? " 

1 The truest success may be found in the efforts wherein we have 
failed. The aspirations, which I held, but failed to attain, shall be the 
measure of my life. 

^ He is but a nrute whose flesh moulds his soul to suit its desires, 
whose spirit exists but to exercise the animal functions. This test is 
proposed : — " How much can thy body, at its best, do to prepare thy 
soul for its unending existence." 

• Referring to the past of his own life. 
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X. 

Not once beat " Praise be Thine ! 

I see the whole design, 

I, who saw power, see now love perfect too : 

Perfect I call Thy plan : 

Thanks that I was a man ! 

Maker, remake, complete, — I trust what Thou shalt do! " 

XI. 

For pleasant is this flesh ; 

Our soul, in its rose-mesh 

Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest : 

Would we some prize might hold 

To match those manifold 

Possessions of the brute, — ^gain most, as we did best I 

XII. 

- Let us not always say 
" Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole I " 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, " All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps 
soul ! " 

i XIII. 

Therefore I summon age^ 

To grant youth's heritage. 

Life's struggle having so far reached its term ; 

Thence shall I pass, approved 

A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute ; a God though in the germ," 

1 The Rabbi speaks here in the person of youth. 
^ From youth I shall pass on to manhood, in a constantly ascending 
life away from the brute towards God, 9 part of whom I am. 
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XIV. 

% 

And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 

Once more on my adventure brave and new : 

Fearless and un perplexed, 

When I wage battle next, 

What weapons to select, what armor to indue.^ 

XV. 

Youth ended, I shall try 

My gain or loss thereby ; 

Leave the fire-ashes, what survives is gold : 

And I shall weigh the same. 

Give life its praise or blame : 

Youngy all lay in dispute ; I shall know, being old.^ 

XVI. 

For note, when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 

The deed off, calls the glory from the gray : " 

A whisper from the west 

Shoots — "Add this to the rest. 

Take it and try its worth : here dies another day." 

1 The experience of youth has prepared him for the emergencies of 
manhood. He enters the conflict without fear and with a trained intel- 
ligence which direct his course unerringly. 

3 Life experience has brought wisdom. In youth all was tentative ; 
now, that old age has been reached, all is known. 

* Though the twilight fades imperceptibly into the darkness, there is 
an instant when the day ceases and the night begins. When the day 
ends its record is sealed forever, and its good is added irrevocably to 
time's treasure-house, 
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XVII. 

So, still within this life, 
. Though lifted o'er its strife, 
^MjA^ Letme^discern, compare, pronounce at last, 
^^^ jr;"'"""" Tlns^gejlras right 'i the main, 
/• rV^ That acquiescence vain ; 
H^^ The Future I may face now I have proved the Past'' 

XVIII. 

For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 

To act to-morrow what he learns to-day ; * 

Here, work enough to watch 

The Master work, and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's true play. 

XIX. 

As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth,* 

Toward making, than repose on aught found made ; 

So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know, than tempt 

Further. Thou waitedst age ; wait death, nor be afraid ! 

XX. 

Enough now, if the Right 
And Good and Infinite 

^ No more is required of man than to use the sum of wisdom the 
past has given him in the doing of the duty that lies directly before 
him. 

' Uncouth originally meant unknown ; hence strange^ awkward, 
clumsy. 
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Be named here^ as thou callest thy hand thine own, 

With knowledge absolute,* 

Subject to no dispute 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel alone. 120 

XXI. 

Be there, for once and all, 

Severed great minds from small. 

Announced to each his station in the PastJ 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Were they, my soul disdained. 

Right ? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at last 1 ^ 

XXII. 

Now, who shall arbitrate ? 

Ten men love what I hate. 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive : 

Ten, who in ears and eyes 

Match me : we all surmise. 

They, this thing, and I, that : whom shall my soul believe ? 

XXIII. 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called " work," must sentence pass, 

^ This means the soul-knowledge which is acquired by what may be 
called the religious or psychical sense, and which cannot be disputed 
because it is based upon the direct revelation of truth, rather than upon 
the interpretation of phenomena in regard to which men may widely 
differ. 

^ The conflicts between great minds and small at last may be settled. 
Which was right, \ whom the world condemned, or they whom my soul 
adjudged wrong ? The truth shall now be spoken and old age shall be 
the arbiter. 
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Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 

O'er which, from level stand. 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice : 

XXIV. 

But all, the world's coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure. 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man's 
account : 

XXV. 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act. 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped : 
All I could never be. 
All, men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped.^ 

XXVI. 

Ay, note that Potter's wheel,^ 
That metaphor ! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay, — 
Thou to whom fools profound. 
When the wine makes its round, 

"Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone, seize 
to-day ! " 

1 The last four stanzas embody the profound philosophy of the poet 
and well deserve careful study. 

2 The figure of the Potter's wheel is taken from Isaiah Ixiv. 8. 
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XXVII. 

Fool ! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 

What entered into thee. 

That was, is, and shall be : 

Time's wheel runs back or stops : Potter and clay endure.^ 

XXVIII. 

He fixed thee, mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance. 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent. 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 

XXIX. 

What though the earlier grooves 

Which ran the laughing loves 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 

What though, about thy rim, 

Scull-things in order grim 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? '^ 

XXX. 

Look not thou down but up I 
To uses of a cup,' 

^ Thy life is the clay< God is the Potter; and time is the wheel. 
The first two are the enduring elements Time shall turn back again or 
stop. 

* The lighter influences of youth have ceased their sway, and the 
sterner forces of old age are now moulding you. What then ? 
^ Observe the comparison between the human life and a cup. 
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The festal board, lamp's flash and trumpet's peal, 
The new wine's foaming flow, 
The Master's lips aglow 1 

Thou, heaven's consummate cup, what needst thou wiili 
earth's wheel ? 

XXXI. 

But I need, now as then. 

Thee, God, who mouldest men I 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 

Did I — to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colors rife, 

Bound dizzily,^ — mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst. 

xxxir. 

So, take and use Thy work ; 

Amend what flaws may lurk. 

What strain o' the stuff, what warping past the aim !* 

My times be in thy hand ! 

Perfect the cup as planned ! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same. 

^ An explanatory clause. The sense is :— " Did I, though bound to 
the wheel of life, with shapes and colors rife, mistake, etc 
^ Beyond the purpose of the maker. 
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ANALYSIS. 

This poem is based upon an incident related by Herodo- 
tus in Book VI, 105, 106, In the year 490 B. C. the Per- 
sians invaded Attica and encamped on the plain of Mara- 
thon. When the news was received in Athens the generals 
sent a swift messenger to Sparta, which was about 140 miles 
distant, to beg for assistance. The legend as given by He- 
rodotus is as follows : — 

" And first, while the generals were yet in the city, they 
dispatched a herald to Sparta, one Phidippides, an Athenian, 
who was a courier by profession. This man, then, as Phidip- 
pides himself said and reported to the Athenians, Pan met 
near Mount Parthenon, above Tegea ; and Pan, calling out 
the name of Phidippides, bade him ask the Athenian^, why 
they paid no attention to him, who was well inclined to the 
Athenians, and had often been useful to them, and would be 
so hereafter.* * * This Phidippides, being sent by the 
generals at that time when he said Pan appeared to him, 
arrived in Sparta the following day after his departure from 
the city of the Athenians, and on coming in presence of the 
magistrates, he said : — * Lacedaemonians, the Athenians en- 
treat you to assist them, and not to suffer the most ancient 
city among the Greeks to fall into bondage to barbarians ; 
for Etruria is already reduced to slaverv, and Greece has be- 
come weaker by the loss of a renowned city.' 

** He accordinglv delivered the message according to his 
instructions, and tney resolved indeed to assist the Atheni- 
ans ; but it was out of their power to do so immediately, as 
they were unwilling to violate the law ; for it was the ninth 
day of the current month, and they said they could nc 
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march out on the ninth day, the moon's circle not being 
full. They therefore waited for the full moon." 

There seems to be no historical foundation for the closing 
incident of the poem. 
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First I salute this soil of the blessed, river and rock ! 
Gods of my birthplace, demons" and heroes, honor to all ! 
Then I name thee, claim thee for our patron, co-equal in 

praise 
— Ay, with Zeus the Defender, with Hei* of the aegis* and 

spear 1 
Also, ye of the bow and the buskin,^ praised be your peer, 
Now, henceforth, and forever, — O latest to whom I upraise 
Hand and heart and voice ! For Athens, leave pasture and 

flock 1 
Present to help, potent to save, Pan — patron I call ! 

Archons of Athens, topped by the tettix,' see, I return I 
See, 'tis myself here standing alive, no spectre that speaks ! 

1 " Rejoice, we conquer." 

2 From the Greek word " daimon " meaning a spirit. 

' Pallas-Athene, the guardian-deity of Athens, and the only deity 
whose authority was equal to that of Zeus. 

* A wonderful shield given to Athena by her father, Zeus. 

^ Artemis (Diana) the goddess of hunting. 

^ A grasshopper. The Athenians sometimes wore golden grass- 
hoppers in their hair as badges of honor, because these insects were sup- 
posed to spring from the ground, and they thus signified that they 
were sprung from the original inhabitants of the soil. 
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Crowned with the myrtle, did you command me, Athens and 
you, 

" Run, Pheidippides, run and race, reach Sparta for aid 1 

Persia has come, we are here, where is She ? " Your com- 
mand I obeyed, 

Ran and raced: like stubble, some field which a fire runs 
through, 

Was the space between city and city : two days, two nights 
did I burn 

Over the hills, under the dales, down pits and up peaks. 

Into their midst I broke : breath served but for " Persia has 

come! 
Persia bids Athens proffer slaves'-tribute,^ water and earth ; 
Razed to the ground is Etruria — but Athens, shall Athens sink, 
Drop into dust and die — the flowers of Hellas utterly die. 
Die, with the wide world spitting at Sparta, the stupid, the 

stander-by ? 
Answer me quick, what help, what hand do you stretch o'er 

destruction's brink ? 
How, — when ? No care for my limbs ! — there's lightning in 

all and some — 
Fresh and fit your message to bear, once lips give it birth 1 " 

my Athens — Sparta love thee ? Did Sparta respond ? 
Every face of her leered in a furrow of envy, mistrust. 
Malice, — each eye of her gave me its glitter of gratified 

hate! 
Gravely they turned to take counsel, to cast for excuses. I 

stood 

1 In 493 ^* C. Darius sent heralds into all parts of Greece, demanding 
earth and water as tokens of submission to his power. 
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Quivering, — the limbs of me fretting as fire frets, an inch 
from dry wood : 

" Persia has come, Athens asks aid, and still they debate ? 

Thunder, thou Zeus 1 Athene, are Spartans a quarry be- 
yond 

Swing of thy spear ? Phoibos and Artemis, clang them ' Yc 
must I ' " 

No bolt launched from Olumpos ! ^ Lo, their answer at last ! 

" Has Persia come,— does Athens ask aid, — may Sparta be- 
friend ? 

Nowise precipitate judgment — too weighty the issue at 
stake ! 

Count we no time lost time which lags through respect to the 
Gods 1 

Ponder that precept of old, *No warfare, whatever the 

odds 
In your favor, so long as the moon, half-orbed, is unable to 

take 
Full-circle her state in the sky ! ' Already she rounds to it 

fast : 
Athens must wait, patient as we — ^who judgment suspend." 

Athens, — except for that sparkle, — thy name, I had mould- 
ered to ash ! 
That sent a blaze through my blood : off, oflE and away was 1 

back, 
Not one word to waste, one look to lose on the false and 

the vile ! 
Yet " O Gods of my land 1 " I cried, as each hillock and 
plain, 

1 A lofty mountain in Thessaly whose summit, wrapped in clouds 
and mist, was supposed to be the abode of the GodSi 
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Wood and stream, I knew, I named rushing past them again, 
*' Have ye kept faith, proved mindful of honors we paid you 

erewhile ? 
Vain was the filleted* victim, the fulsome libation 1 " Too 

rash 
Love in its choice, paid you so largely service so slack ! ' 

" Oak and olive and bay,* — I bid you cease to enwreathe 
Brows made bold by your leaf ! Fade at the Persian's foot. 
You that, our patrons were pledged, should never adorn a 

stave ! 
Rather I hail thee. Fames, — trust to thy wild waste tract ! 
Treeless, herbless, lifeless mountain 1 What matter if 

slacked « 

My speed may hardly be, for homage to crag and to cave 
No deity deigns to drape with verdure, — at least I can 

breathe. 
Fear in thee no fraud from the blind, no lie from the mute 1 '' 

Such my cry as, rapid, I ran over Fames' ridge ;* 

Gully and gap, I clambered and cleared till, sudden, a bar 

^ The victim aboat to be sacrificed to a god was generally decked out 
with ribbons and flowers. 

* Fulsome, in its original sense of rich, full. Every sacrifice was ac- 
companied by a libation which was made by pouring a cup of wine upon 
the ground in honor of the deity. 

B This passage may be paraphrased as follows : — Love was too rash 
in its choice which paid you so largely for service so slack. 

* Zeus is frequently represented in art with his head enwreathed with 
oak leaves. The olive-tree was held sacred to Athene and the bay or 
laurel to Apollo. 

^ Parthenius, a mountain on the frontiers of Argolis and Arcadia, 
through which was an important pass leading from Argolis to Tegea on 
the direct road from Sparta to the Isthmus. 
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Jutted, a stoppage of stone against me, blocking the way. 
Right ! for I minded the hollow to traverse, the fissure 

across : 
" Where I could enter, there I depart by ! Night in the 

fosse ?^ 

Out of the day dive, into the day as bravely arise I No 

bridge 
Better ! " — when — ha ! what was it I came on, of wonders 

that are? 

There, in the cool of a cleft, sat he — majestical Pan ! 

Ivy drooped wanton,^ kissed his head, moss cushioned his 

hoof: 
All the great God was good in the eyes grave-kindly — the 

curl 
Carved on the bearded cheek amused at a mortal's awe, 
As, under the human trunk, the goat-thighs grand I saw, 
" Halt, Pheidippides ! " — halt I did, my brain of a whirl : 
" Hither to me ! Why pale in my presence ? " he gracious 

began : 
" How is it, — Athens, only in Hellas, holds me aloof ? 

"Athens, she only, rears me no fane, makes me no feast ! 

Wherefore ? Than I what godship to Athens more helpful 
of old ? 

Ay, and still, and forever her friend ! Test Pan, trust me ! 

Go, bid Athens take heart, laugh Persia to scorn, have faith 

In the temples and tombs ! Go, say to Athens, * The Goat- 
God saith : 

1 From the Latin /<?jjd5, a ditch. • 

2 Wanton, hanging loosely. Cf. ** Tresses in wanton ringlets wavM *' 
Paradise Lost, iv. 306. 
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When Persia — so much as strews not the soil — is cast in the 

sea, 
Then praise Pan who fought in the ranks with your most 

and least, 
Goat-thigh togreived-thigh, made one cause with the free and 

the bold ! ' 

" Say Pan saith : * Let this, foreshowing the place, be the 

pledge ! ' " 
(Gay, the liberal hand held out this herbage I bear 
— Fennel,^ whatever it bode — I grasped it a-tremble with 

dew,) 
" While, as for thee "... But enough 1 He was gone. 

If I ran hitherto — 
Be sure that, the rest of my journey, I ran no longer, but 

flew. 
Parnes to Athens — earth no more, the air was my road : 
Here am I back. Praise Pan, we stand no more on the 

razor's edge ! 
Pan for Athens, Pan for me ! I too have a guerdon rare ! 

Then spoke Miltiades. " And thee, best runner of Greece, 
Whose limbs did duty indeed — what gift is promised thyself ? 
Tell it us straightway, — Athens the mother demands of her 

son ! " 
Rosily blushed the youth : he paused : but lifting at length 
His eyes from the ground, it seemed as he gathered the rest 

of his strength 
Into the utterance — " Pan spoke thus : * For what thou hast 

done 

1 Fennel, an herb of the buttercup family. Its Greek name was mara- 
thron. The plain of Marathon was so named because it was over- 
grown with fennel. 
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Count on a worthy reward 1 Henceforth be allowed thee re- 
lease 
From the racer's toil, no vulgar reward in praise or in pelf ! ' 

" I am bold to believe, Pan means reward the most to my 

mind! 
Fight I shall, with our foremost, wherever this fennel may 

grow,— 
Pound — Pan helping us— Persia to dust,, and, under the 

deep. 
Whelm her away forever : and then, — no Athens to save, — 
Marry a certain maid, I know keeps faith to the brave, — 
Hie to my house and my home : and, when my children 

shall creep 
Close to my knees, — recount how the God was awful yet 

kind. 
Promised their sire reward to the full — rewarding him — so I " 

Unforeseeing one I Yes, he fought on the Marathon day : 

So, when Persia was dust, all cried " To Akropolis ! 

Run, Pheidippides, one race more 1 the need is thy due ! 

' Athens is saved, thank Pan,' go shout ! " He flung down 
' his shield, 

Ran like fire once more : and the space 'twixt the Fennel- 
field 

And Athens was, stubble again, a field which a fire runs 
through. 

Till in he broke : " Rejoice, we conquer ! " Like wine 
through clay, 

Joy in his blood bursting his heart, he died — ^the bibs I 

So, to this day, when friend meet friend, the word of salute 
Is still " Rejoice I " — his word which brought rejoicing in- 
deed. 
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So is Pheidippides happy forever, — ^the uoble strong man 
Who could race like a God, bear the face of a God, whom a 

God loved so well ; 
He saw the land saved he had helped to save, and was suf- 
fered to tell 
Such tidings, yet never decline, but, gloriously as he 1)e- 

gan. 
So to end gloriously— once to shout, thereafter be mute : 
'^ Athens b saved ! " — i'heidippides dies in the shout for his 
meed. 
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ANALYSIS. 

This poem is not based upon any historical incident but 
gives an ideal picture of a scholar's life in the dark ages, 
when the night of ignorance and superstition, which had 
long brooded over the world, was beginning to break before 
the morning light. The Grammarian was a scholar, a 
student of letters, or of general learning, and after a life of 
unceasing study he had died in old age and his disciples 
were about to bear him to his final resting-place. 

As they left the low-lying plains and ascend the rugged 
pathway to the mountain-top, the leader chants the story of 
his master's life and aspirations. They would not bury him 
on the plain with the common throng, but on the mouptain- 
top, and that the loftiest of all, for thus did he rise above 
his fellows and stand upon the heights of learning. He was 
endowed with graces of form and feature, and in the spring- 
time of life he devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure. 
But when youth was gone he left play for work bent on es- 
caping from the thralldom of ignorance in which the world 
was laboring. He turned to bard and sage and made them 
his friends. He became learned but his eye grew dim and 
his voice faltered. Another would have said : " It is now 
time to leave my books and taste life as it is amon? men." 
But not so our scholar: — "Do you say actual life will 
come?" Said he: "Grant me time, I pray, to master all 
of learning's text and comment. Ij^ould«.,^iow all. The 
feast I would eat, even to the cFuinbs." ^^Ren^-this^^as 
done and he had learned all that books could teach, thenhe 
would Jive. It is "the-i:f'ue way to picture out the whole 
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Structure before you begin to build, so he would know all of 
life before lie.jK5jinjclJ>egin tollve: — - 

He 'said : — " What's time. Dogs and apes live only in 
the present. Man lives forever." Diseases attacked him. 
He would not rest but went back to his studies with fresh 
vigor. He did not look for quick returns from his labor 
but ventured all to attain heaven's success, even though it 
involved earth's failure. He feared not death and though 
its hands were upon him he still worked on. 

At last his resting-place was reached and on the lofty 
heights they left him alone, where the meteors shoot, clouds 
form, lightnings are loosened and storms come and go. 

The keynote of this poem is found in Browning's favorite 
tenet, which, in the words of the Talmud, was : — 

" It is not incumbent upon thee to complete the work ; 

but thou must not thpr^fnrA ^^a,<^fi frnmif >> 
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SHORTLY AFTER THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING IN EUROPE. 

Let us^ begin and carry up this corpse. 

Singing together. 
Leave we the common crofts,^ the vulgar thorpes. 

Each in its tether* 
Sleeping safe on the bosom of the plain. 

Cared-for till cock-crow :* 

^ The disciples of the dead Grammarian, who bear his body to the 
grave. 

* A croft was a small farm, and a thorpe was a cottage, or a hamlet. 
" Commoii'* and ** vulgar" are used in the sense of ignorant, uneducated, 
and refer to the people who inhabit the crofts and thorpes. 

' Within its narrow limits or bounds. 

* This language is figurative, referring to farms and houses as if they 
were animate creatures safely tethered, which may be left until morning 
without fear of danger. 
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Look out if yonder be not day again 

Rimming the rock-row ! ^ 
That's the appropriate country ; there, man's thought, 

Rarer, intenser. 
Self-gathered for an outbreak, as it ought, 

Chafes in the censer.* 
Leave we the unlettered plain its herd and crop ; 

Seek we sepulture 
On a tall mountain, citied to the top. 

Crowded with culture 1 
All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels : 

Clouds overcome it ; 
No, yonder sparkle is the citadel's 

Circling its summit. 
Thither our path lies ; wind we up the heights ! 

Wait ye the warning ? 
Our low life was the level's and the night's : 

He's for the morning. 
Step to a tune, square chests, erect each head, 

'Ware the beholders ! 
This is our master, famous, calm, and dead. 

Borne on our shoulders. 

Sleep, crop and herd ! sleep, darkling thorpe and croft 

Safe from the weather 1 
He, whom we convoy to his grave aloft, 

Singing together. 
He was a man bom with thy face and throat. 

Lyric Apollo I 

^ The mountain ridge. 

2 As a thunder-cloud seems to gather electrical force from the 
mountain tops upon which it rests. 
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Long he lived nameless : how should Spring take note 

Winter would follow ? 
Till lo, the little touch, and youth was gone ! 

Cramped and diminished/ 
Moaned he, ^^ New measures, other feet anon ! ' 

" My dance is finished ? • 
No, that's the world's way ; (keep the mountain side. 

Make for the city I )* 
He knew the signal, and stepped on with pride 

Over men's pity ; 
Left play for work, and grappled with the world 

fient on escaping : 
" What's in the scroll," quoth he, " thou keepest furled ? 

Show me their shaping, 
Theirs who most studied man, the bard and sage, — 

Give I " — So, he gowned him. 
Straight got by heart that book to its last page : 

Learned, we found him. 
Yea, but we found him bald too, eyes like lead, 

Accents uncertain : 
" Time to taste life," another would have said, 

" Up with the curtain I " 
This man said rather, " Actual life comes next ? ^ 

Patience a moment ! 
Grant I have mastered learning's crabbed text. 

Still there's the comment. 

^ Cramped and dimished refer to *' he." 

2 New measures are played, anon other feet will dance to them. 

• Do you say " My dance is finished ? ** Not so, 

* Wherever a parenthesis is used the leader turns aside to give some 
direction to his followers. 

^ Do you say *' Actual life comes next? Have patience a moment. 
Grant that I have mastered learning's text, there is still more to learn. 
I would know all. I would eat up the feast even to the crumbs." 
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Let me know all ! Prate not of most or least, 

Painful or easy ! 
Even to the crumbs I'd fain eat up the feast, 

Ay, nor feel queasy." 
Oh, such a life as he resolved to live, 

When he had learned it, ^ 
When he had gathered all books had to give I 

Sooner, he spurned it. 
Image the whole, then execute the parts — 

Fancy the fabric 
Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike fire from quartz, 

Ere mortar dab l^ick I 

(Here's the town-gate reached ; there's the market-place 

Gaping before us.) 
Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 

(Hearten our chorus !) 
That before living he'd learn how to live — 

No end to learning : 
Earn the means first — God surely will contrive 

Use for our earning. 
Others mistrust and say, " But time escapes ! 

Live now or never ! " 
He said, " What's time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes ! 

Man has Forever." 
Back to his books then : deeper dropped his head : 

Calculus racked him : 
Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead: 

Tussis^ attacked him. 

1 When he had learned all there was to learn. 

2 "Tussis** — a cough. 
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" Now, master, take a little rest ! " — not he I 

(Caution redoubled I 
Step two abreast, the way winds narrowly I) 

Not a whit troubled, 
Back to his studies, fresher than at first, 

Fierce as a dragon 
He (soul-hydroptic^ with a sacred thirst) 

Sucked at the flagon. 
Oh, if we draw a circle premature. 

Heedless of far gain. 
Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 

Bad is our bargain ! 
Was it not great ? did not he throw on God, 

(He loves the burthen) — 
God's task to make the heavenly period 

Perfect the earthen ? 
Did not he magnify the mind, show clear 

Just what it all meant ? 
He would not discount life, as fools do here. 

Paid by instalment. 
He ventured neck or nothing — heaven's success 

Found, or earth's failure : 
" Wilt thou trust death or not? " He answered, " Yes ! 

Hence with life's pale lure ! " 
That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it : 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue. 

Dies ere he knows it. 
That low man goes on adding one to one. 

His hundred's soon hit : 
This high man, aiming at a million. 

Misses an unit. 
1 ** Hydroptic "—dropsical. 
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That, has the world here — should he need the next, 

Let the world mind him ! 
This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 

Seeking shall find him. 
So, with the throttling hands of death at strife. 

Ground he at grammar ; 
Still, thro' the rattle, parts of speech were rife : 

While he could stammer 
He settled Hoti^s^ business — let it be I— 

Properly based Oun^ — 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De^ 

Dead from the waist down. 
Well, here's the platform, here's the proper place : 

Hail to your purlieus. 
All ye highfliers of the feathered race. 

Swallows and curlews ! 
Here's the top-peak ; the multitude below 

Live, for they can, there : 
This man decided not to Live but Know — 

Bury this man there ? 
Here — here's liis place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 

Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go ! Let joy break with the storm, 

Peace let the dew send ! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects : 

Loftily lying. 
Leave him — still loftier than the world suspects, 

Living and d3ring. 

1 Greek particles, concerning whose use there has been much dispute 
among scholars. 
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ABT VOGLER. 

(after he has been extemporizing upon the musical 

instrument op his invention.) 

Would that the structure braye, the manifold music I build, 

Bidcting my organ obey, calling its keys to thpr work, 
Claiming each slave of the sound, at a touch/ as when 
Solomon* willed 
Armies of angels that soar, legions of demons that lurk, 
Man, brute, reptile, fly, — alien of end and of aim, 
Adverse, each from the other heaven-high, hell-deep 
removed, — 
Should rush into sight at once as he named the ineffable 
Name, 
And pile him a palace straight, to pleasure the princess 
he loved ! 

n. 

Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful building of mine, 
This which my keys in a crowd pressed and importuned 
to raise 1 
Ah, one and all, how they helped, would dispart now and 
now combine, 
Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their master his 
praise 1 

1 This sentence, which is here interrupted by the allusion to Solomon, 
is concluded in the second stanza. 

3 According to old Jewish legends, King Solomon had jurisdiction 
over angelSi demons and the forces of nature through the power of the 
mystic name of God which he knew and which was supposed to be 
concealed from all mankind besides. Many stories are told of his won- 
derful deeds both in the Koran apd other Mohammedan literature. 
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And one would bury his brow with a blind plunge down to 

hell, I 

Burrow a while and build, broad on the roots of things^ 

Then up again swim into sight, having based me my palace 

well, 

Founded it, fearless of fiame, fiat on the nether springs; 

III. 

And another would mount and march, like the excellent 
minion he was, 
Ay» another and yet another, one crowd but with many a 
crest, 
Raising my rampired^ walls of gold as transparent as glass, 

Eager to do and die, yield each his place to the rest : 
For higher still and higher (as a runner tips with fire, 
When a great illumination surprises a festal night — 
Outlining round and round Rome's dome from space to 
spire)2 
Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and the pride of my soul 
was in sight. 

IV. 

In sight ? Not half 1 for it seemed, it was certain, to match 
man's birth. 
Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse as I ; 
And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to reach 
the earth. 
As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to scale 
the sky : 

^ An old form of the verb to rampart 

2 Referring to the illumination of the dome of St. Peter's, which has 
since been greatly exceeded in splendor by the illumination of the 
Administration dome s^t the Columbian Exposition, 
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Nov6l splendors burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt with 
miney 
Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering 
star; 
Meteor^moons, balls of blaze : and they did not pale not 
pine, 
For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near 
nor far. 

V. 

Nay more ; for there wanted not who walked in the glare 
and glow, 
Presences plain in the place ; or, fresh from the Protoplast,^ 
Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind should 
blow, 
Lured now to begin and live, in a house to their liking at 
last: 
Or else the wonderful Dead who have passed through the 
body and gone, 
But were back once more to breathe in an old world 
worth their new : 
What never had been, was now ; what was, as it shall be 
anon ; 
And what is, — shall I say, matched both ? for I was made 
perfect too. 

VI. 

All through my ke)rs that gave their sounds to a wish of my 
soul. 
All through my soul, that praised as its wish flowed visibly 

forth, 
} The thing first formed as a model to be copied. 
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All through music and me ! For think, had I painted the 
whole. 
Why, there it had stood, to see, nor the process so won- 
der-worth : 
Had I written the same, made verse — still, effect proceeds 
from cause : 
Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is 
told; 
It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws, 
Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list enrolled : — 



VII. 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that i^an,^ 
Existent behind all laws : that made them, and, lo, they 
are ! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, 
but a star. 
Consider it well : each tone of our scale in itself is naught ; 
It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and all is said : 
Give it to me to use I I mix it with two in my thought : 
And, there ! Ye have heard and seen : consider and bow 
the head ! 

VIII. 

Well, it is gone at last, the palace of music I reared ; 

Gone! and the good tears start, the praises that come 
too slow ; 
For one is assured at first, one scarce can say that he feared, 

That he even gave it a thought, the gone thing was to go. 

^ " Can," to have power. 



J 
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Nev^r to be again ! But many more of the kind 

As good, nay, better perchance : ^ is this your comfort to 
me? 
To me, who must be saved because I cling with my mind 
To the same, same self, same love, same God : ay, what 
was, shall be. 

IX. 

Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the ineffable Name ? 

Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands ! 
What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power 
expands ? 
There shall never be one lost good I What was, shall live 
as before ; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 
more; 
On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven,a perfect round. 

X. 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor 
power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard. 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 

Enough that he heard it once : we shall hear it by-and-by. 

^ This is supposed to be spoken to a friend, who desires to comfort 
him. His answer follows. 
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XI. 

And what is our failure here but a triumph's evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or 
agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might 
issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be 
prized ? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and 
woe : 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome: 'tis we musicians 
know. 

XII. 

Well, it is earth with me ; silence resumes her reign : 

I will be patient and proud, and soberly acquiesce. 
Give me the keys. I feel for the common chord again, 

Sliding by semitones, till I sink to the minor, — yes. 
And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on alien ground, 

Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into the deep ; 
Which, hark, I have dared and done, for my resting-place is 
found. 

The C Major of this life : ^ so, now I will try to sleep. 

1 Miss Helen Ormerod, in a paper read before the Browning Society 
of London, has explained these musical terms as follows : — '* C Major 
is what may be called the natural scale, having no sharps or flats in its 
signature. Pauer says that minor keys are chosen for expressing 
intense seriousness, soft melancholy, longing, sadness and passionate 
grief ; whilst major keys, with sharps and flats in their signatures are 
said to have distinctive qualities ; — perhaps Browning chose C Major 
for the key, as the one most allied to matters of every-day life, includ- 
ing rest and sleep. The common chord, as it is called, the keynote 
with its third and fifth, contains the rudiments of all music*' 



THE BOY AND THE ANGEL. 

Morning, evening, noon and night, 
" Praise God ! " sang Theocrite. 

Then to his poor trade he turned. 
Whereby the daily meal was earned. 

Hard he labored, long and well ; 
O'er his work the boy's curls fell. 

But ever, at each period. 

He stopped and sang, " Praise God ! " 

Then back again his curls he threw. 
And cheerful turned to work anew. 

Said Blaise, the listening monk, " Well done ; 
I doubt not thou art heard, my son : 

" As well as if thy voice to-day 

Were praising God, the Pope's great way. 

" This Easter Day the Pope at Rome 
Praises God from Peter's dome." 

Said Theocrite, " Would God that I 
Might praise him, that great way, and die." 

Night passed, day shone^ 
And Theocrite was gone. 
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With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day. 

God said in heaven, " Nor day nor night 
Now brings the voice of my delight," 

Then Gabriel, like a rainbow's birth, 
Spread his wings and sank to earth ; 

Entered, in flesh, the empty cell, 

Lived there, and played the craftsman well ; 

And morning, evening, noon and night, 
Praised God in place of Theocrite. 

And from a boy, to youth he grew : 
The man put off the stripling's hue ; 

The man matured and fell away 
Into the season of decay : 

And ever o'er the trade he bent, 
And ever lived on earth content. 

(He did God's will ; to him, all one 
If on the earth or in the sun.) 

God said, " A praise is in mine ear ; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear : 

" So sing old worlds, and so 

New worlds that from my footstool go. 

" Clearer loves sound other ways ; 
I miss my little human praise." 
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Then forth sprang Gabriers wings, of! fell 
The flesh disguise, remained the cell. 

Twas Easter Day : he flew to Rome, 
And paused above Saint Peter's dome. 

In the tiring-room close by 
The great outer gallery. 

With his holy vestments dight. 
Stood the new Pope, Theocrite : 

And all his past career 
Came back upon him clear, 

Since when, a boy, he plied his trade, 
Till on his life the sickness weighed ; 

And in his cell, when death drew near, 
An angel in a dream brought cheer : 

And rising from the sickness drear. 
He grew a priest, and now stood here. 

To the East with praise he turned, 
And on his sight the angel burned. 

"I bore thee from thy craftsman's cell, 
And set thee here ; I did not well. 

" Vainly I left my angel-sphere. 
Vain was thy dream many a year. 

" Thy voice's praise seemed weak : it dropped — 
Creation's chorus stopped ! 
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m 

** Gk> back and praise again 
The early way, while I remain. 

" With that weak voice of our disdain, 
Take up creation's pausing strain. 

" Back to the cell and poor employ : 
Resume the craftsman and the boy 1 " 

Theocrite grew old at home : 

A new Pope dwelt in Peter's dome. 

One vanished as the other died : 
They sought God side by side.* 

^ Compare this poem with Longfellow's " King Robert of Sidly,** in 
which the same idea is developed. There is a possibility that the same 
legend suggested both poems. 



FROM GHENT TO AIX. 



AIX. 



HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT TO 



I SPRANG tq the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

" Good speed ! " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 

" Speed 1 " echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the check-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

^ In the Literary Worldy March I2, i88i, Browning said to an Ameri- 
can inquirer about this poem : — " There is no sort of historical founda- 
tion for the poem about * Good news from Ghent,' I wrote it under the 
bulwark of a vessel, off the African coast, after I had been at sea long 
enough to appreciate even the fancy of a gallop on the back of a certain 
^ood horse, * York,' then in my stable at home*" 
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m 
III. 

'Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 

Lockeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see : 

At Diiffield, 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 

So, Joris broke silence with, " Yet there is time ! " 

IV. 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, - 

And against him the cattle stood black every one. 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past ; 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray : 

V. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

VI. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, " Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her. 
We'll remember at Aix " — ^for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 
As down on h^r haunches she shuddered and sank, 
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VII. 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

^Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff ; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 

And "Gallop," gasped Joris, " for Aix is in sight I " 

VIII. 

" How they'll greet us ! " — and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 

IX. 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall. 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 

good. 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

X. 

And all I remember is — friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground ; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine^ 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news from 
Ghent, 



INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH 

CAMP/ 

I. 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon : 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming-day ; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 

I^gs wide, arms locked behind. 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

II. 

Just as perhaps he mused '' My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall. 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall," — 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

^ The incident apon which this touching poem is based took place at 
the storming of Ratisbon, in Bavaria, by Napoleon in 1809. 

As the Emperor sat watching the attack a youth rode up at fall speed 
and proudly announced that the town was taken. Napoleon's eye 
flashed, but his face saddened as he looked at the bearer of the news 
and he said: — ^** You are wounded." " Nay, Sire," was the answer, "I 
am killed," and the lad dropped dead. 
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III. 

Then of! there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy : 

You hardly could suspect — ♦ 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

IV. 

" Well," cried he, " Emperor, by (Jod's grace 

We've got you Ratisbon I 
The Marshal's in the market-place. 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire, 
Perched him 1 " The chiefs eye flashed ; his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

V. 

The chief's eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle's eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 
" You're wounded I " " Nay,^' the soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said : 
" Tm killed. Sire I " And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 



THE LOST LEADER/ 

Just for a MekIiuI of |yYer he let J; K, 

hxit iift S n^a^ to strck in~his 'c'a^* , ^ 
Fopnd tne one gttt of Jjpich fortime^ qereft us, 

llost all the others 0lie lets ififoevOTe ; # 

Tkey, with tiie g<51d tfcT give, d4ied him out silver, 

So much was theirs who so little allowed : 
How all our copper had gone for his service ! 

Rags — were they purple, his heart had been proud ! 
We that ]iad loved him so, followed him, honored him, 

Liv€<i in liis mild and magnificent eye, / 

Learned hts gVeat language, caught his clear accents, 

Made him our nattern to live and to die ! 
Shakspeare was of us, Afilton was tor us, .[graves! 

Bums, Shelley, were .with us, — they watch from their 
He atone breaks ft*om the van arid tile firemen. 

He atone sinks to the r^ar and the slaves ! 

^ This is largely a fanciful poem and depicts the sorrow felt by his 
followers when their trusted leader deserts them. Yet their sorrow is 
not so much for themselves as for him, who has sacrificed lofty princi- 
ple to his love of gain. The poet refers to Wordsworth who, in his 
youth, had strong liberal tendencies but afterwards lost them. 

Browning says : — '* I did in my hasty youth presume to use the great 
and venerable personality of Wordsworth as a sort of painter's model ; 
one from which this or the other particular feature may be selected and 
turned to account. Had I intended more — above all, such a boldness as 
portraying the entire man — I should not have talked about ' handfuls of 
silver and bits of ribbon,' " 
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We sKall marcl^ prospering, — not through his presence ; 

SongS'rtiiy hispirit li^, — not from his lyre ; 
Deeds will be done, — while he boasts his quiescence. 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire ; 
Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 

One task more declined, one more footpath untrod. 
One more devirs-triumph and sorrow for angels. 

One wrong more to man, on^ more insujt to God ! 
Life's ni^t begins : let him never coAie ba9k te us I 

There wdiild be doubt, hesitation, and pain,- 
Forced praise on our part — the glimmer of twilight, 

Never glad confident morning again 1 
Best fight on well, for we taught him — ^strike gallantly. 

Menace our heart ere we master his own ; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us. 

Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne 1 



HOME THOUGHTS, FROM 

ABROAD. 

I. 

Oh, to be in England now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England sees, some morning, 

unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now I 

II. 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the white-throat builds, and all the swallows ! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's edge — 

That's the wise thrush : he sings each song twice over. 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture 1 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children's dower 

— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower I 



A FACE.* 

If one could have that little head of hers 

Painted upon a background of pale gold, 

Such as the Tuscan's early art prefers ! 

No shade encroaching on the matchless mould 

Of those two lips, which should be opening soft 

In the pure profile ; not as when she laughs, 

For that spoils all : but rather as if aloft 

Yon hyacinth, she loves so, leaned its staff's 

Burthen of honey-colored buds, to kiss 

And capture 'twixt the lips apart for this. 

Then her lithe neck, three fingers might surround. 

How it should waver, on the pale gold ground. 

Up to the fruit-shaped, perfect chin it lifts ! 

I know, Correggio loves to mass, in rifts 

Of heaven, his angel faces, orb on orb 

Breaking its outline, burning shades absorb : 

But these are only massed there, I should think, 

Waiting to see some wonder momently 

Grow out, stand full, fade slow against the sky 

(That's the pale ground you'd see this sweet face by), 

All heaven, meanwhile, condensed into one eye 

Which fears to lose the wonder, should it wink. 

^ A portrait of a beautiful girl painted in words by the poet with all 
the skill of an artist's hand. 
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MEMORABILIA/ 



I. 



Ah, did you once see Shelley plain. 
And did he stop and speak to you. 

And did you speak to him again ? 
How strange it seems, and new ! 



,- w* 



II. 

But you were living before that, 

And also you are living after ; 
And the memory I started at — 

My starting moves your laughter 1 

III. 

I crossed a moor, with a name of its own 
And a certain use in the world, no doubt, 

Yet a hand's-breadth of it shines alone 
'Mid the blank miles round about : 

^ Browning admired Shelley profoandly. In this poem he meets a 
man who has seen and spoken to him. His eagerness excites the man 
to laughter, whereupon the poet breaks off and speaks of a moor, of 
which a hand's-breadth shines alone midst the blank miles round 
about, for there he had picked up an eagle's feather. All the rest he 
has forgotten. The inference is that in all this man's life there is but 
one thing that is worthy of remembrance, — the fact that he met and 
^^spoke to Shelley. 

V • V w ^ 
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IV. 

For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 

A moulted feather, an eagle-feather I 
Well, I forget the rest. 



APPARITIONS/ 

I. 

Such a starved bank of moss 

Till, that May-morn, 
Blue ran the flash across : 

Violets were born I 

II. 

Sky — what a scowl of cloud 

Till, near and far, 
Ray on ray split the shroud : 

Splendid, a star ! 

III. 

World — how it walled about 

Life with disgrace 
Till God's own smile came out : 
That was thy face ! 

^ This poem is a beautiful tribute to the power exercised by a haman 
face from which looks out God's own smile. It gladdens life as a May 
morning awakens the violets in the moss-bank ; or as a ray of light dis- 
pels the clouds in angry sky and shows the stars shining above. 



PROSPICE/ 

Fear death ?— to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 

The post of the foe ; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form. 

Yet the strong man must go : 
For the journey is done and the summit attained, 

And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle's to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 

The reward of it all. 
1 was ever a fighter, so— one fight more, 

The best and the last ! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 

And bade me creep past. 
No ! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 

The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 

Of pain, darkness, and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave. 

The black minute's at end. 
And the elements' rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

^ Prospice means '* look forward." This poem was written in the 
autumn following Mrs- Browning's death. 
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Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul I I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest 1 



ONE WORD MORE. 



ANALYSIS. 

This poem was written in London in 1855 and was pub- 
lished as the last poem in the collection entitled Men and 
Women. It was inscribed to Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and formed the dedication of the book. It is a beautiful, 
poetic expression of his deep affection for her, and may have 
been, perhaps, a response to the " Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese/' in which she had given expression to a similar feel- 
ing on her own part. 

Every one who feels a genuine affection for another, 
seeks some form of expression which shall be as far removed 
from the routine of his daily thought as his love is elevated 
above the common passions of humanity. So the great 
Rafael,^,Sublime painter of the Madonnas, forsook his brush 

to write/^tffJJjtSI^^SSnS??'"^^^ 

whiekjlKewouId rather fea^aslHowlflg his h€artVitrue*t 

life, tharTS te all the noble pk OTrgS"whlcH'lig^cj|Bi^^ 

naHnn cprAp j^ upon the C anvaS*^.^- 

So Dante, the great master of poetic thought and rhythmic 
expression, was lifted above his poetic passion by his love for 
Beatrice and sought to paint an angel to express his almost 
divine love. We would rather see that angel than read a 
fresh Inferno. 

Why is it that the artist forsakes his brush and the poet 
his pencil when he desires to express his love for some true 
woman ? 

He, to whom heaven's gift is granted, is subject to earth's 
abatement. Whatever he does in following his divinely 
appointed work is met with the sneers and criticism of the 
world. Even Moses, when he smote the rock and living 
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springs were opened up for the thirsty throngs, received as 
his reward the mocking of the multitude whose lives he had 
saved. He was free from criticism only when he stood in 
the midst of the awfi|l wonders of Sinai. And when he 
loved, be it Jethro's daughter or but an Ethiopian bond-slave, 
he would gladly forsake his proud preeminence of leadership, 
and live and die for her alone so he could but show her his 
own, his better self, without fear of hostile criticism. 

So the man, whose daily life is exposed to the shafts of 
blame and envy, incases himself in an armor of defence 
through which his true nat^jre can scarce show itself, but, 
sure of the sympathy of the woman he loves, he would speak 
to her in the plain language of his heart. 

In the present instance the poet can neither paint pic- 
tures nor carve statues but he has left some semblance of 
resource. He has spoken many times through the lips of 
others ; the wisdom of Karshook, the philosophy of Cleon, 
the religion of Lippo, but now he writes from his own heart, 
and his words are for her alone whom he loves. She has 
known him under both aspects. The moon, which shines 
with threefold splendor in Italy, is the same which shines in 
London though with impoverished glory. But if the Moon 
could love a mortal she would turn to him a new side upon 
which mortal eyes had never rested before. So the meanest 
of God's creatures boasts two soul-sides, one to face the 
world with and one to show a woman when he loves her. 



ONE WORD MORE. 

TO E. B. B. 
I. 

There they are, my fifty men and womeni 
Naming me the fifty poems finished ! 
Take them, Love, the book and me together : 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 

1 Referring to the book in which this poem was printed. 
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II. 

Rafael made a century of sonnets,^ 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 

Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas : ' ' 

These the world might view — but one, the volume." 

Who that one, you ask ? * Your heart instructs you. 

Did she live and love it all her lifetime ? 

Did she drop, his lady of the sonnets, 

Die, and let it drop beside her pillow 

Where it lay in place of Rafael's glory, 

Rafael's cheek so duteous and so loving, 

Cheek, the world was wont to hail a painter's, 

Rafael's cheek, her love had turned a poet's ? 

HI. 

You and I would rather read that volume 
(Taken to his beating heart by it), 
Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael, 
Would we not ? than wonder at Madonnas — 
Her, San Sisto* names, and her, Foligno,* 
Her, that visits Florence in a vision, ' 

1 Only four sonnets written by Rafael are known to be in existence, 
and they are not of a high order. If he wrote more they have been lost. 

2 The sense is : — " which he used for no other purpose except to draw 
Madonnas," of which he painted more than fifty. 

^ The world might view his Madonnas but only one person could read 
his verse. 

^ During his residence in Rome, Raphael fell in love, and endeavored 
to express his passion in sonnets. The object of his love was named 
Margherita, and nothing more is definitely known about her. 

B The Sistine Madonna, now the pride of the Dresden Gallery. 

^ Now in the Vatican. 

' The Madonna del Granduca. 
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Her, that's left with lilies in the Louvre — ^ 
Seen by us and all the world in circle. 

IV. 

You and I will never read that volume. 
Guido Reni, like his own eye's apple* 
Guarded long the treasure-book and loved it. 
Guido Reni dying, all Bologna 
Cried, and the world too, " Ours the treasure ! " 
Suddenly, as the rare things will, it vanished. 

V. 

Dante once prepared to paint an angel :• 
Whom to please ? You whisper * Beatrice.' 
While he mused and traced it and retraced it 
(Peradventure with a pen corroded* 
Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 
When, his left hand i' the hair o' the wicked,* 
Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma. 
Bit into the live man's flesh for parchment. 
Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle. 
Let the wretch go festering through Florence) — 

1 La Jardiniere, represented as seated in the midst of a garden in 
which there are lilies. 

^ According to Berdoe this ¥ras not a book of sonnets, bat a book con- 
taining a hundred designs. 

> Dante's love for Beatrice is well known. In his Vita Naova he tells 
us that on the anniversary of her death he dretv figures of angels on a 
tablet, and while doing this the thought came to him of saying words in 
rhyme for an anniversary poem dedicated to her. 

^ Daiite wrote scathingly, in the Inferno, of certain wrong-doers of his 
own times. 
^ Referring to an episode in the Inferno. 



N. 
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Dante, who loved well because he bated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 
Dante standing, studying his angel, — 
In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 
Says he — " Certain people of importance " ^ 
(Such he gave his daily, dreadful line to) 
" Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet." 
Says the poet, " Then I stopped my painting." 

VI. 

You and I would rather see that angel. 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, — 
Would we not ? — than read a fresh Inferno. 

VII. 

You and I will never see that picture. 
While he mused on love and Beatrice, 
While he softened o'er his outlined angel. 
In they broke, those " people of importance ; " 
We and BiceMbaai:#> .g lQtt3 fuje y g fTT^ 

VIII. 
What of R^aePs ^5nnnfif<;, nanfP>«^ pi/>»»r^ ? 

TKiTrn^artist lives and-loves, that longs not 
Once, aa4-enly once, and for one only, 
(Ah, the prize ! ), to find his love a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient — 
U^tng'riature that's an art to others. 
Not, this one time, art that's turned his nature 

^ La Vita Nuova, 35. 

' Bice, pronounced Beechy, a diminutive of Beatrice. 

' The meaning is, — using that natural gift which, others make an art 
of rather than that art which has changed or qbscured tiis nature. 
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Ay, of all the artists living, loving. 
None but would forego his proper dowry, — 
Does he paint ? he fain would write a poem, 
Does he write ? he fain would paint a picture, 
Put to proof art alien to the artist's,^ 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 
So to be the man and leave the artist, 
Gain the man's joy^ miss the artist's sorrow. 

IX. 

Wherefore ? Heaven's gift takes earth's abatement I 

He who smites the rock and spreads the water, 

Bidding drink and live a crowd beneath him, 

Even he, the minute makes immortal, 

Proves, perchance, but mortal in the minute, 

Desecrates, belike, the deed in doing. 

.While he smites,^ how can he but remember, 

So he smote before, in such a peril. 

When they stood and mocked, " Shall smiting help us ? " 

When they drank and sneered, " A stroke is easy ! " 

When they wiped their mouths and went their journey 

Throwing him for thanks, " But drought was pleasant 1 " 

Thus old memories mar the actual triumph ; 

Thus the doing savors of disrelish ; 

Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat; 

O'er-importuned brows becloud the mandate, 

Carelessness or consciousness — the gesture. 

For he bears an ancient wrong about him, 

Sees and knows again those phalanxed faces. 

Hears, yet one time more, the 'customed prelude — 

" How shouldst thou, of all men, smite, and save us ? " 

^ An art difiEerent from that which he makes his profession. 
* Cf. Numbers 
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Guesses what is like to prove the sequel — 
"Egypt's flesh-pots^ — nay, the drought was better." 

X. 

Oh, the crowd must have emphatic warrant ! 
Theirs the Sinai-forehead's' cloven brilliance, 
Right-arm's' rod-sweep, tongue's imperial fiat. 
Never dares the man put off the prophet. 

XI. 

Did he love one face from out the thousands 
(Were she Jethro's * daughter, white and wifely, 
Were she but thfe Ethiopian bond slave). 
He would envy yon dumb patient camel. 
Keeping a reserve of scanty water 
Meant to save his own life in the desert ; 
Ready in the desert to deliver 
(Kneeling down to let his breast be opened) 
Hoard and life together for his mistress. 

XII. 

I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues. 

Make you music that should all-express me ; 

So it seems : I stand on my attainment. 

This of verse alone one life allows me ; 

Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 

Other heights in other lives, God willing — 

All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love ! 

^ Cf. Exodus xvi. 3. 
2 Cf. Exodus xxxiv. 29. 
'' Cf. Numbers XX. II. 
* Ct. Exodus ii. 2i. 
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XIII. 

Yet a semblance of resource avails us — 

Shade so finely touched, love's sense must seize it 

Take these lines, look lovingly and nearly, 

Lines I write the first time and the last time. 

He who works in fresco steals a hair-brush. 

Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly, 

Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little. 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar, 

Fills his lady's missal-marge^ with flowerets. 

He who blows through bronze may breathe through silver, 

Fitly serenade a slumbrous princess. 

He who writes may write for once as I do. * 

XIV. 

Love, you saw me gather men and women. 
Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy. 
Enter each and all, and use their service, 
Speak from every mouth, — the speech, a poenu 
Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorrows, ' 
Hopes and fears, belief and disbelieving : ^ 
I am mine and yours — the rest be all men's, 
Karshish, Cleon, Norbert, and the fifty. 
Let me speak this once in my true person. 
Not as Lippo, Roland, or Andrea, 
Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence — 
Pray you, look on these my men and women. 
Take and keep my fifty poems finished ; 
Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also ! 
Poor the speech ; be how I speak, for all things. 

1 The margin of a prayer-book. 

' There is a suggestion here that Browning does not speak his own 
beliefs in his dramatic poems. 
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XV. 

Not but that you know me ! Lo, the moon's self ! 
Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 
Still we find her face, the thrice-transfigured. 
Curving on a sky imbrued with color, 
Drifted over Fiesole by twilight,^ 
Came she, our new crescent of a hair's-breadth. 
Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato,^ 
Rounder 'twixt the cypresses and rounder. 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 
Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished, 
Hard to greet, she traverses the house-roofs, 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 
Goes dispiritedly, glad to finish. 

XVI. 

What, there's nothing in the moon noteworthy ? 

Nay : for if that moon could love a mortal. 

Use, to charm him (so to fit a fancy). 

All her magic ('t is the old sweet mythos), 

She would turn a new side to her mortal. 

Side unseen of herdsman, huntsman, steersman — 

Blank to Zoroaster* on his terrace. 

Blind to Galileo* on his turret. 

Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats — him, even ! 

Think, the wonder of the moonstruck mortal — 

When she turns round, comes again in heaven, 

1 A picturesque village about three miles north of Florence. 

2 San Miniato, a church in Florence. 

' The mythical founder of the Persian religion. He was wont to 
study the aspect of the heavens at night. 
^ Galileo was an astronomer and hence would need an observatory. 
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Opens out anew for worse or better ? 
Proves she like some portent of an icebeig 
Swimming full upon the ship it founders, 
Hungry with huge teeth of splintered crystals ? 
Proves she as the paved-work of a sapphire 
Seen by Moses when he climbed the mountain ? 
Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu 
Climbed amd saw the very God, the Highest, 
Stand upon the paved-work of a sapphire.^ 
Like the bodied heaven in his clearness 
Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved-work, 
When they ate and drank and saw God also ! 

XVII. 

What were seen ? None knows, none ever shall know. 

Only this is sure — the sight were other, 

Not the moon's same side, born late in Florence, 

Dying now impoverished here in London. 

God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 

Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 

One to show a woman when he loves her, 

XVIII. 

This I say of me, but think of you. Love ! 

This to you — ^yourself my moon of poets ! 

Ah, but that's the world's side — there's the wonder — 

Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you I 

There, in turn, I stand with them and praise you I 

Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 

^ Cf. Exodus xxiv» 9. 
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Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 

XIX. 

Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song — and in my brain I sing it. 
Drew one angel — ^borne, see, on my bosom. 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

The loves of Petrarch and Laura and of Dante and Bea- 
trice have often been celebrated in poetry and song, but in 
all the history of the world there has been no more beauti- 
ful and sympathetic union of poetic natures than that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning. In the purity and intensity of their 
spiritual natures, they lived upon an exalted plane which 
few mortals reach, and, had they left the world no heritage 
but their lives and example, humanity would have been 
immeasurably sweetened and ennobled thereby. 

Mrs. Browning was born in 1809 and died in 1861. She 
was never strong and in the later years of her life was a 
constant sufferer. As is sometimes the case, her nature was 
sweetened and clarified by pain, and her sympathies were 
expanded and intensified. She was in the highest sense 
religious, and her poetry is pervaded by a deep devotional 
spirit coupled with a warm and earnest humanity. The 
world had no woe with which her heart did not beat in sym- 
pathy ; wherever there was wrong and oppression, she was 
ready to battle for the weaker side. In many respects she 
may be regarded as the best representative of her sex in the 
present age. 

Probably her very best work maybe found in the "Son- 
nets from the Portuguese," in which she seeks to give voice 
to her love for her poet-husband. These beautiful lyrics 
are vibrating with the intensity of her sentiment and will 
easily take their place among the greatest love-sonnets of all 
literature. Her longest poem is Aurora Leigh, which is to 
a considerable extent autobiographic. 

The following selections will give a fair idea of her 
genius, 



THE DEAD PAN. 



Mrs. Browning. 



Excited by Schiller's "Gotter Griechenlands," and partly 
founded on a well-known tradition mentioned in a treatise 
of Plutarch (** De Oraculorum Defectu,") according to which, 
at the hour of the Saviour's agony, a cry of " Great Pan is 
dead ! " swept across the waves in the hearing of certain 
mariners, — and the oracles ceased. 

It is in all veneration to the memory of the deathless 
Schiller that I oppose a doctrine still more dishonoring to 
poetry than to Christianity. 

As Mr. Kenyon's graceful and harmonious paraphrase of 
the German poem was the first occasion of the turning of my 
thoughts in this direction, I take advant^e of the pretence 
to indulge my feelings (which overflow on other grounds) by 
inscribing my lyric to that dear friend and relative, with the 
earnestness of appreciating esteem, as well as of affectionate 
gratitude. 1844. £• £. B. 



I. 

Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellasi 
Can ye listen in your silence ? 
Can your mystic voices tell us 
Where ye hide ? In floating islands, 
With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore ? 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 
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II. 

In what revels are ye sunken, 

In old Ethiopia ? 

Have the pygmies made you drunken, 

Bathing in mandragora 

Your divine pale lips, that shiver 

Like the lotus in the river ? 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

III. 

Do ye sit there still in slumber. 
In gigantic Alpine rows ? 
The black poppies out of number, 
Nodding, dripping from your brows 
To the red lees of your wine. 
And so kept alive and fine ? 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

IV. 

Or lie crushed your stagnant corses 
Where the silver spheres roll on. 
Stung to life by centric forces 
Thrown like rays out from the sun ? 
While the smoke of your old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters ? 

Great Pan is dead. 

v. 

" Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas." 
Said the Old Hellenic tongue. 
Said the hero-oaths, as well as 
Poet's songs the sweetest sung, 






THE DEAD PAN. 

Have ye grown deaf in a day ? 
Can ye speak not yea or nay, 

Since Pan is dead ? 

VI, 

Do ye leave your rivers flowing 
All alone, O Naiades, 
While your drenchdd locks dry slow in 
This cold, feeble sun and breeze ? 
Not a word the Naiads say, 
Though the rivers run for aye ; 

For Pan is dead. 

VII. 

From the gloaming of the oak-wood, 
O ye Dryads, could ye flee ? 
At the rushing thunderstroke would 
No sob tremble through the tree ? 
Not a word the Dryads say. 
Though the forests wave for aye ; 

For Pan is dead. 

VIII, 

Have ye left the mountain-places. 
Oreads wild, for other tryst ? 
Shall we see no sudden faces 
Strike a glory through the mist ? 
Not a sound the silence thrills 
Of the everlasting hills : 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

IX. 

O twelve gods of Plato's vision, 
Crowned to starry wanderings. 
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With your chariots in procession, 
And your silver clash of wings ! 
Very pale ye seem to rise, 
Ghosts of Grecian deities. 

Now Pan is dead. 

X. 

Jove, that right hand is unloaded. 
Whence the thunder did prevail. 
While in idiocy of godhead 
Thou art staring the stars pale ! 
And thine eagle, blind and old, 
Roughs his feathers in the cold. 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

XL 

Where, O Juno, is the glory 
Of thy regal look and tread ? 
Will they lay foreverraore thee 
On thy dim, straight golden bed ? 
Will thy queendom all lie hid 
Meekly under either lid ? 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

XII. 

Ha, Apollo I floats his golden 
Hair all mist-like where he stands. 
While the Muses hang infolding 
Knee and foot with faint, wild hands ? 
'Neath the clanging of thy bow, 
Niobe looked lost as thou ! 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 
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Shall the casque with its brown iron, 
Pallas' broad blue eyes eclipse, 
And no hero take inspiring 
From the god-Greek of her lips ? 
'Neath her olive dost thou sit. 
Mars the mighty, cursing it ? 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

XIV. 

Bacchus, Bacchus ! on the panther 
He swoons, bound with his own vines ; 
And his Maenads slowly saunter, 
Head aside, among the pines. 
While they murmur dreamingly, 
" Evohe — ah — evohe — ! 

Ah, Pan is dead ! " 

XV. 

Neptune lies beside the trident. 
Dull and senseless as a stone ; 
And old Pluto, deaf and silent, 
Is cast out into the sun ; 
Ceres smileth stem thereat, 
" We all now are desolate, 

Now Pan is dead." 

XVI. 

Aphrodite ! dead and driven 
As thy native foam, thou art ; 
With the cestus long done heaving 
On the white calm of thine heart. 
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At Adonis I at that shriek 

Not a tear runs down her cheek. 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

XVII. 

And the Loves, we used to know from 
One another, huddled lie, 
Frore as taken in a snow-storm, 
Close beside her tenderly 
As if each had weakly tried 
Once to kiss her as he died. 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

XVIII. 

What, and Hermes ? Time inthralleth 
All thy cunning, Hermes, thus. 
And the ivy blindly crawleth 
Round thy brave caduceus ? 
Hast thou no new message for us. 
Full of thunder and Jove-glories ? 

Nay, Pan is dead 

XIX. 

Crownfed Cybele's great turret 
Rocks and crumbles on her head ; 
Roar the lions of her chariot 
Toward the wilderness, unfed : 
Scornful children are not mute, — 
" Mother, mother, walk afoot. 

Since Pan is dead ! " 

XX. 

In the fiery-hearted centre 
Of the solemn universe, 



. 
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Ancient Vesta, who could enter 
To consume thee with this curse ? 
Drop thy gray chin on thy knee, 
O thou palsied Mystery 1 

For Pan is dead. 

XXI. 

Gods, we vainly do adjure you, 
Ye return nor voice nor sign ! 
Not a votary could secure you 
Even a grave for your Divine, — 
Not a grave, to show thereby, 
Here these gray old gods do lie. 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

XXII. 

Even that Greece who took your wages 
Calls the obolus outworn ; 
And the hoarse deep-throated ages 
Laugh your godships unto scorn ; 
And the poets do disclaim you, 
Or grow colder if they name you — 

And Pan is dead 

XXIII. 

Gods bereaved, gods belated, 
With your purples rent asunder 
Gods discrowned and desecrated. 
Disinherited of thunder, 
Now the goats may climb and crop 
The soft grass on Ida's top — 

Now Pan is dead. 
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XXIV. 

Calm, of old, the bark went onward. 
When a cry more loud than wind, 
Rose up, deepened, and swept sunward 
From the pilfed Dark behind ; 
And the sun shrank and grew pale, 
Breathed against by the great wail 

" Pan, Pan is dead." 

XXV. 

And the rowers from the benches 
Fell, each shuddering on his face, 
While departing Influences 
Struck a cold back through the place ; 
And the shadow of ihe ship 
Reeled along the passive deep — 

" Pan, Pan is dead." 

XXVI. 

And that dismal cry rose slowly 

And sank slowly through the air, 

Full of spirit's melancholy 

And eternity's despair I • 

And they heard the words it said — 

Pan is dead — Great Pan is dead — 

Pan^ Pan, is dead. 

XXVII. 

'Twas the hour when one in Sion 
Hung for love's sake on a cross ; 
When his brow was chill with dying. 
And his soul was faint with loss ; 
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When his priestly blood dropped downward, 
And his kingly eye looked throneward — 

Then Pan was dead. 

XXVIII. 

By the love he stood alone in, 
His sole Godhead rose complete. 
And the false gods fell down moaning, 
Each from off his golden seat ; 
All the false gods with a cry 
Rendered up their deity — 

Pan, Pan, was dead. 

XXIX. 

■ 

Wailing wide across the islands. 
They rent, vest-like, their Divine ; 
And a darkness and a silence 
Quenched the light of every shrine ; 
And Dodona's oak swang lonely 
Henceforth, to the tempest only, 

Pan, Pan, was dead. 

XXX. 

Pythia staggered, feeling o'er her 
Her lost god's forsaking look ; 
Straight her eyeballs filmed with horror. 
And her crispy fillets shook, 
And her lips gasped through their foam, 
For a word that did not come. 

Pan, Pan, was dead. 



XXXI. 

O ye vain, false gods of Hellas, 
Ye are silent evermore ; 



-.-<■' 
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And I dash down this old chalice 
Whence libations ran of yore, 
See the worm crawls in the dust 
Wormlike — as your glories must 

Since Pan is dead, 

XXXII. 

Get to dust as common mortals, 
By a common doom and track ! 
Let no Schiller from the portals 
Of that Hades call you back, 
Or instruct us to weep all 
At your antique funeral, 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

XXXIII. 

By your beauty, which confesses 
Some chief beauty conquering you ; 
By our grand heroic guesses 
Through your falsehood at the true, — 
We will weep not ! earth shall roll 
Heir to each god's aureole — 

And Pan is dead 

XXXIV. 

Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth. 
And those debonair romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 
Phcebus* chariot-course is run : 
Look up, poets, to the sun ! 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 
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XXXV. 



Christ hath sent us down the angels; 
And the whole earth and the skies 
Are illumined by altar candles 
Lit for blessed mysteries ; 
And a priest's hand through creation 
Waveth calm and consecration — 

And Pan is dead. 

XXXVI, 

Truth is fair : should we forego it ? 
Can we sigh right for a wrong ? 
God himself is the best Poet, 
And the real is his song. 
Sing his truth out fair and full, 
And secure his beautiful : 

Let Pan be dead. 

XXXVII. 

Truth is large : our aspiration 
Scarce embraces half we be. 
Shame, to stand in his creation 
And doubt truth's sufficiency I 
To think God's song unexcelling 
The poor tales of our own telling — 

When Pan is dead. 

XXXVIIT. 

What is true and just and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure. 
All of praise that hath admonisht. 
All of virtue shall endure, — 
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These are themes for poets* uses, 
Stirring nobler than the Muses, 

Ere Pan was dead. 

XXXIX. 

O brave poets, keep back nothing. 
Nor mix falsehood with the whole ; 
Look up Godward ; speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul : 
Hold in high poetic duty 
Truest truth the fairest beauty ! 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 



THE CRY OF CHILDREN. 

(Elizabeth Barrett Browning.) 

I. 

Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 

The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 

The flowers are blowing towards the west ; 
But the young, young children, O my brothers ! 

They are weeping bitterly. 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free. 



n. 

Do you question the young children in the sorrow, 

Why their tears are falling so ? 
The old man may weep for his to-morrow 

Which is lost in long ago ; 
The old tree is leafless in the forest ; 
The old year is ending in the frost ; 
The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest • 
The old hope is hardest to be lost ; 
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But the young, young children, O my brothers I 

Do you ask them why they stand 
Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothers, 

In our happy fatherland ? 

ni. 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces ; 

And their looks are sad to see. 
For the man's hoary anguish draws and presses 

Down the cheeks of infancy. 
" Your old earth," they say, ** is very dreary ; 
Our young feet," they say, " are very weak ; 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary ; 

Our grave-rest is very far to seek. 
Ask the aged why they weep, and not the children ; 

For the outside earth is cold, 
And we young ones stand without in our bewildering, 
And the graves are for the old." 

* 

IV. 

** True," say the children, " it may happen 

That we die before our time : 
Little Alice died last year ; her grave is shapen 

Like a snowfall in the rime. 
We looked into the pit prepared to take her : 

Was no room for any work in the close clay : 
From the sleep wherein she lieth, none will wake her. 

Crying, * Get up, little Alice ! it is day/ 
If you listen by that grave in sun and shower. 

With your ear down, little Alice never cries. 
Could we see her face, be sure we should not know her, 

For the smile has time for growing in her eyes ; 
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And merry go her moments, lulled and stilled in 

The shroud by the kirk-chime. 
It is good when it happens," say the children, 

" That we die before our time." 



V. 

Alas, alas, the children ! They are seeking 

Death in life as best to have. 
They are binding up their hearts away from breaking. 

With a cerement from the grave. 
Go out, children, from the mine and from the city ; 

Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do ; 
Pluck your handfuls of the meadow-cowslips pretty ; 

Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through. 
But they answer, " Are your cowslips of the meadows 

Like our weeds anear the mine ? 
Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows, 

From your pleasures fair and fine. 

VI. 

" For oh ! " say the children, " we are weary. 

And we cannot Yun or leap : 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 

To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping ; 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping. 

The reddest flower would look as pale as snow ; 
For all day we drag our burden tiring. 

Through the coal-dark, underground ;' 
Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 

In the factories, round and round. 
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VII. 

" For all day the wheels are droning, turning : 

Their wind comes in our faces, 
Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning, 

And the walls turn in their places. 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling. 

Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling, — 

All are turning, all the day, and we with all. 
And all day the iron wheels are droning, 

And sometimes we could pray, 
* O ye wheels ' (breaking out in a mad moaning), 

* Stop ! be silent for to-day ! ' " 

VIII. 

Ay, be silent ! Let them hear each other breathing 

For a moment, mouth to mouth ; 
Let them touch each other's hands, in a fresh wreathing 

Of their tender human youth ; 
Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 

Is not all the life God fashions or reveals ; 
Let them prove their living souls against the notion 

That they live in you, or under you, O wheels ! 
Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward. 

Grinding life down from its mark ; 
And the children's souls, which God is calling sunward, 

Spin on blindly in the dark. 

IX. 

Now tell the poor young children, O my brothers, 

To look up to Him, and pray ; 
So the blessed One who blesseth all the others 

Will bless them another day. 
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They answer, " Who is God, that he should hear us 
While the rushing of the iron wheels is stirred ? 

When we sob aloud, the human creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word ; 

And we hear not (for the wheels in their resounding) 
. Strangers speaking at the door. 

Is it likely God, with angels singing round him, 
Hears our weeping any more ? 

X. 

" Two words, indeed, of praying we remember ; 
And at midnight's hour of harm, 

* Our Father,' looking upward in the chamber, 

We say softly for a charm. 
We know no other words except * Our Father ; ' 

And we think, thatj in some pause of angels' song, 
God may pluck them with the silence sweet to gather. 

And hold both within his right hand, which is strong. 

* Our Father ! ' If he heard us, he would surely 

(For they call him good and mild) 
Answer, smiling down the steep world very purely, 
' Come and rest with me, my child.' 

XI. 

" But, no ! " say the children, weeping faster, 

" He is speechless as a stone ; 
And they tell us, of his image is the master 

Who commands us to work on. 
Go to ! " say the children, — " up in heaven, 

Dark, wheel-like, turning clouds are all we find. 
Do not mock us : grief has made us unbelieving : 
We look up for God ; but tears have made us blind." 
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Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 

O my brothers, what ye preach ? 
For God's possible is taught by his world's loving — 

And the children doubt of each. 

XII. 

And well may the children weep before you I 

They are weary ere they run ; 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 

Which is brighter than the sun. 
They know the grief of man, without its wisdom ; 

Theyjsink in man's despair, without its calm ; 
Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom ; 
Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm : 
Are worn as if with age, yet unretrievingly 

The harvest of its memories cannot reap ; 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly — 

Let them weep ! let them weep ! 

XIII. 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to see. 
For they mind you of their angels in high places, 

With eyes turned on Deity. 
" How long," they say, " how long O cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world on a child's heart,- 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation. 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-he aper, 

And your purple shows your path ! 
But the child's sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath. 



A SABBATH MORNING AT SEA- 

Mrs. Browning. 

I. 

The ship went on with solemn face ; 
To meet the darkness on the deep 
The solemn ship went onward : 
I bowed down weary in the place ; 
For parting tears and present sleep 
Had weighed mine eyelids downward. 

II. 

Thick sleep which shut all dreams from me, 
And kept my inner self apart, 
And quiet from emotion, 
Then brake away, and left me free, 
Made conscious of a human heart 
Betwixt the heaven and ocean. 

III. 

The new sight, the new wondrous sight 
The waters round me, turbulent. 
The skies impassive o'er me. 
Calm in a moonless, sunless light. 
Half-glorified by that intent 
Of holding the day-glory ! 
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IV. 

Two pale thin clouds did stand upon 
The meeting line of sea and sky, 
With aspect still and mystic : 
I think they did foresee the sun, 
And rested on their prophecy 
In quietude majestic. 

V. 

Then flushed to radiance where they stood. 
Like statues by the open tomb 
Of shining saints half risen. 
The sun ! he came up to be viewed. 
And sky and sea made mighty room 
To inaugurate the vision. 

VI. 

T oft had seen the dawnlight run 
As red wine through the hills and break 
Through many a mist's inurning ; 
But here no earth profaned the sun : 
Heaven, ocean, did alone partake 
The sacrament of morning. 

VII. 

Away with thoughts fantastical ! 
I would be humble to my worth, 
Self-guarded as self-doubted : 
Though here no earthly shadows fall, 
I, joying, grieving, without earth. 
May desecrate without it. 
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VIII. 

God's sabbath morning sweeps the waves ; 
I would not praise the pageant high, 
Yet miss the dedicature : 
I, carried toward the sunless graves 
By force of natural things — should I 
Exult in only nature ? 

IX. 

And could I bear to sit alone 
'Mid Nature's fixed benignities. 
While my warm pulse was moving ? 
Too dark thou art, O glittering sun. 
Too straight ye are, capacious seas, 
To satisfy the loving ! 

X. 

It seems a better lot than so 
To sit with friends beneath the beach, 
And feel them dear and dearer ; 
Or follow children as they go 

In pretty pairs, with softened speech, 
As the church-bells ring nearer. 

XI. 

Love me, sweet friends, this sabbath day I 
The sea sings round me while ye roll 
Afar the hymn unaltered, 
And kneel where once I knelt to pray, 
And bless me deeper in the soul. 
Because the voice has faltered. 
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XII. 

And though this sabbath comes to me 
Without the stolid minister, 
Or chanting congregation, 
God's Spirit brings communion, He 
Who brooded soft on waters drear, 
Creator on creation. 

XIII. 

Himself, I think, shall draw me higher, 
Where keep the saints with harp and song 
An endless sabbath morning ; 
And on that sea commixed with fire 
Oft drop their eyelids, raised too long 
To the full Godhead's burning. 






